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A  Name  for  the  American  War 
of  1861-1865 

By  E.  Merton  Coulter* 

Americans  have  long  searched  for  a  name  to  give  to  their 
war  of  1861-1865,  which  all  can  agree  upon  as  not  a  misnomer. 
To  use  even  the  broadlv  descriptive  term,  American  War  of 
1861-1865,  would  not  satisfy  the  whole  world,  for  the  use  of  the 
term  “American”  to  refer  exclusively  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  not  acceptable  at  least  to  Latin  Americans.  They  prefer 
“North  Americans”  or  “Yankees”  as  more  descriptive  and  less 
belittling  to  themselves.  So,  in  looking  for  a  term  more  univer¬ 
sally  accepted  abroad,  to  use  “American”  as  a  prefex  to  the  war 
would  not  do. 

But  Americans  in  this  instance  have  expended  no  worries  over 
satisfying  the  wishes  of  foreigners  or  serving  the  cause  of  uni¬ 
versal  history.  They  have  considered  the  problem  of  naming  the 
war  as  indeed  they  did  in  fighting  it,  a  domestic  problem;  and 
so  in  this  instance  they  have  divided  into  Northerners  and  South¬ 
erners,  even  as  they  were  during  the  years  1861-1865.  It  has  come 
about,  then,  that  they  have  carried  on  a  struggle  over  a  name 
for  the  war,  ten  times  as  long  drawn-out  as  the  war  itself.  South¬ 
erners  have  been  on  the  offensive  to  force  their  choice  of  names, 
or  conversely,  on  the  defensive  against  names  used  by  North¬ 
erners.  This  contest  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  Americans 
fought  Americans,  and  in  naming  the  war  a  term  must  not  be 
used  which  forces  either  side  to  give  up  its  cherished  constitu¬ 
tional  argument  in  justification  of  the  struggle.  On  account  of 
the  absence  of  any  such  argument,  Americans  have  not  quarreled 
over  names  for  other  wars  they  have  fought.  Except  for  con¬ 
venience,  it  makes  no  difference  to  Northerners  or  Southerners 
whether  the  war  of  1846-1848  with  Mexico  is  called  the  Mexican 
War  or  something  else— that  is  a  matter  for  the  Mexicans  to  quar¬ 
rel  about  if  they  should  please  to  do  so.  Therefore,  the  war  of 
1861-1865  is  peculiar,  because  it  is  the  only  war  in  American 
historx*  w'^hich  perpetuates  in  its  namings  elements  of  the  quarrel 

•Mr.  Coulter  I*  a  profeeaor  of  blatorj  in  the  Unlreralty  of  Georjria.  Thla 
article  waa  oritrinally  reail  liefore  a  aeaaion  of  the  MlaaiaaippI  Valley  Historical 
Asaociation  in  Oklahoma  City.  April  20,  1050.  It  was  published  without  docu¬ 
mentation  in  The  Georgia  Herirw  (Athens.  1H47-).  V.  3  (Fall,  1951),  305-23. 
It  Is  here  reprinted  with  footnote  citations  by  permission  of  Dr.  John  O.  Bldson, 
editor  of  the  Rerieic. 
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which  led  to  its  outbreak,  and,  hence,  it  is  the  only  "  ar  over  the 
name  of  which  an  argument  can  be  aroused  among  Americans. 

More  concerned  with  winning  a  victory-  than  fixing  a  name 
for  the  war.  Southerners  during  the  struggle  gave  little  thought 
as  to  what  they  might  call  it.  Bullets  not  phrases  were  then 
their  argument,  though  phrases  had  been  used,  were  being  used, 
and  w'ould  long  continue  to  be  used.  In  casual  allusions  to  the 
possibilities  of  war.  Southerners  had  generally  used  the  term 
“civil  war.”  For  instance,  in  May,  i860,  immediately  after  the 
break-up  of  the  Democratic  Convention  in  Charleston,  Alexan¬ 
der  H.  Stephens  predicted  that  “w  e  are  on  the  verge  of  a  civil 
war,”*  and  in  a  cabinet  meeting  in  Montgomerx’,  Alabama,  pre¬ 
ceding  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  Robert  Toombs  warned  his 
associates,  “The  firing  on  that  fort  will  inaugurate  a  civil  war 
greater  than  any  the  world  has  yet  seen;  and  1  do  not  feel  com¬ 
petent  to  advise  you.”® 

“Civil  War,”  which,  thus,  was  a  term  commonly  used  for  the 
prospective  war,  continued  to  be  used  when  hostilities  came.  The 
Richmond  Daily  Dispatch  in  its  issue  of  April  17,  1861,  printed 
the  heading  CIV’IL  WAR  over  its  column  giving  news  of  the 
engagement  at  Fort  Sumter;  and  Governor  John  Letcher  of 
Virginia  in  refusing  Lincoln’s  call  for  troops  charged,  “You  have 
chosen  to  inaugurate  civil  war.”®  But  this  term  was  less  fre- 
quentlv  used  by  Southerners  as  the  war  progressed,  and  bv  1864, 
tne  Richmond  Daily  ExofPiiner  was  objecting  to  it,  pointing  its 
remarks  against  Queen  \’ictoria,  who  had  referred  to  it  as  the 
“Civil  War.”  Indeed,  most  Fnglishmen,  friends  as  well  as  foes 
of  the  Confederacy,  came  to  use  this  term,  qualifving  it  as  the 
“Civil  War  in  America”  or  the  “American  Civil  War.”^  Now- 
and  then  Englishmen  called  it  simply  the  “American  War.”-’ 
After  the  war  the  usage  became  general  in  England  to  call  it 
the  “American  Civil  War,”  without  any  thought  of  detracting 
from  their  admiration  of  the  Confederaev’  and  its  leaders.  In  1898 
George  F.  R.  Henderson  used  that  term  in  the  title  of  his  classic 
work  on  Stonmall  Jackson  and  the  Ainerican  Civil  War. 

During  the  struggle  Southerners,  in  casual  comments,  generally 

1.  Autobiography  of  Col.  Rirhnrd  Malcolm  Johnoton  (2n<l  o<l..  Washlncton, 
1901),  147. 

2.  Ulrich  B.  PhilllpR.  The  Life  of  Robert  Toombn  (Xcw  New,  1913).  2.34. 

3.  Edward  MePheraon.  The  Political  lli»tory  of  the  I'nitrit  Staten  of 
America,  during  the  Orcat  Rebellion  .  .  .  (2nd  cd..  WaHhinirton.  18t!."i).  114. 

4.  F-or  iiiRtancc*.  bcc  llluntrated  London  Xeirn  (May.  ISfil).  4.*.'i ;  (May  2.3. 

1861),  481;  Puneh,  or  the  London  Charirari  (Auir.  17.  18(11),  6,3.  , 

3.  For  example,  aee  Lient.-rol.  |.\rthur  .Tames  I.yonl  Fremantle,  Three 
Uontho  (n  the  Southern  Statet:  April  June,  1863  (New  York,  1864),  5. 
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called  it  “the  war,”*  then  a  term  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of 
identification;  and  it  might  well  be  added  here  that  even  yet  for 
the  unforseeable  future,  the  unqualified  term  “war”  instinctively 
suggests  to  Southerners  the  struggle  of  1861-1865.  those  con¬ 
temporary  Southerners  who  would  do  a  little  thinking  in  nam¬ 
ing  the  war,  either  for  better  identification  or  more  especially 
for  propaganda,  began  to  use  other  terms.  Now  and  then.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Francis  W.  Pickens  of  South  Carolina  used  “War  of  Sec¬ 
tions,”^  a  term  which  appealed  to  “Marse  Henrj^”  Watterson, 
who  many  years  after  the  war  tried  to  popularize  it.  He  argued 
that  it  was  a  War  of  Sections  “because,  except  in  Eastern  Ten-  ^ 

nessee  and  in  three  of  the  Border  States,  Maryland,  Kentucky  » 

and  Missouri,  it  was  nowise  a  civil  war.”*  H.  C.  Clarke  of  Vicks- 
buig,  kept  literar)'  track  of  the  war  as  it  progressed  during  its 
first  year  and  he  brought  out  in  Augusta  a  book  which  he  called  ^ 

Diary  of  the  War  for  Separation.  .  .  .  This  term  w'as  descriptive 
though  not  very  apt  and  it  never  became  popular.  Using  a  truly 
descriptive  term,  the  New  Orleans  Daily  Picayune  in  1861  called 
the  struggle  the  “War  of  Independence.”*  Improving  somewhat  j 

on  this  term  years  later,  Edward  Channing,  a  New'  Englander  ' 

and  a  Harvard  professor,  used  the  term  “War  for  Southern  In¬ 
dependence”  as  a  substitute  for  the  last  volume  of  his  monu¬ 
mental  History  of  the  United  States,  published  in  1925.  Heros  ; 

von  Borcke,  the  tall,  manly  blond  Prussian  on  Jeb  Stuart’s  staff, 
varied  this  term  slightly  more  in  the  title  to  his  work.  Memoirs 
of  the  Confederate  War  for  Independence,  published  first  in 
Edinburgh  in  1866.  ' 

The  idea  expressed  in  this  name  easily  metamorphosed  it  into  \ 

the  “Revolution,”  and  during  the  struggle  this  designation  came 
to  be  used  almost  universally  whenever  a  special  term  was  de-  I 

sired.  Southerners  believed  that  there  were  great  propaganda 
properties  in  this  name.  It  suggested  the  first  American  Revo¬ 
lution  and  George  Washington,  the  great  Southerner.  (Thomas 
R.  R.  Cobb  sought  in  the  Montgomery'  Convention,  which  or¬ 
ganized  the  Confederacy,  to  have  the  new-  nation  named  Wash¬ 
ington.)  As  times  in  the  South  became  increasingly  grim.  Con¬ 
federate  leaders  drew  more  and  more  comparisons  betweens  the  • 

6.  Fur  a  newspaiiur  UHatcr.  ar«>  Columbus,  Georgia,  Daily  Enquirrr,  1862, 
pa»Kim. 

7.  Pickens,  ('harleston.  to  W.  P.  Miles,  Montgomery,  February  7.  1861,  in. 
the  Southern  Historical  Coliection  uf  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

8.  Henry  Watterson,  “Uartr  Henry.'"  An  Autobiography  (New  York,  19191, 

1,  49. 

9.  See  issue  tor  Juiy  2. 
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hardships  of  the  Continental  armies  and  of  the  Confederate 
armies,  always  emphasizing  the  lesson  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
Revolution  against  England  had  sunk  lower  than  those  of  this 
Revolution  against  the  tyrannies  of  the  North.^®  V^ictory  had 
come  to  the  first  American  Revolution;  it  must  surely  come  to 
this  second  Revolution.  Both  equally  were  movements  for  inde- 
pe!\dence.  So  the  term  “Revolution”  (often  familiarized  into 
“our  Revolution”)  was  constantly  in  the  newspapers,  on  the 
tongues  of  orators,  and  in  the  conversations  of  the  masses.  It 
was  early  made  abundantly  plain  that  this  Revolution  must  not 
be  thought  of  as  being  a  radical  movement;  on  the  contrary  it 
was  of  the  very  essence  of  conservatism.  The  very  name  con¬ 
noted  glory  and  honesty  and  justice.  It  was  a  fight  of  the  South 
with  its  ancient  conservative  homely  virtues  to  free  itself  from 
the  contamination  of  the  radical  “isms”  of  the  North,  w  hich  was 
trying  to  enslave  the  South  as  much  as  ever  England  held  in  sub¬ 
jection  her  Thirteen  Colonies  which  revolted.  Southerners  found 
little  time  or  opportunity  to  write  books  during  the  war,  but,  at 
least,  Henry  VV.  R.  Jackson  sought  to  perpetuate  the  term  Revo¬ 
lution  in  the  title  of  a  book  he  wrote  w  hich  he  called  The  South¬ 
ern  Women  of  the  Second  American  Revolution  (Atlanta,  1863). 

During  the  war.  Northerners  generally  called  it  the  “Insurrec¬ 
tion,”  the  “Rebellion,”  or  the  “War  of  Secession,”  but  frequently 
they  called  it  the  “Civil  War.”  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  the  celebrated  Prize  Cases  decision,  handed  down  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1862,  denominated  the  struggle  a  “civil  war.”  According 
to  the  wording  of  a  summary  of  the  decision,  “The  present  civil 
war  between  the  United  States  and  the  so-called  Confederate 
States,  has  such  character  and  magnitude  as  to  give  the  United 
States  the  same  rights  and  powers  which  they  might  exercise 
in  the  case  of  a  national  or  foreign  war.”"  It  was  after  consid¬ 
erable  fumbling  that  the  Federal  government  was  able  to  arrive 
at  a  definition  of  the  war,  sufficiently  practical  and  realistic  to 
make  it  possible  to  carry  on  hostilities  within  the  scope  of  a 
civilized  procedure.  Denying  the  right  of  the  Southern  states 
to  secede  and  form  another  government,  President  Lincoln  had 
called  the  war  an  insurrection  or  domestic  disturbance,  which 

10.  For  an  •rtlelo  contraxtinK  the  two  KfVolutIuDx.  iu><>  George  FitihuKh, 
“The  Rerolutlooa  of  1776  and  1861  ContraatPd,"  In  Southern  Literary  Ueiien- 
ger  (Richmond.  1834-1864).  XXXVII  (1863).  718-26. 

11.  J.  S.  Black,  reptr..  Report*  of  Vaae*  Argued  and  Determined  <«  the  8u- 
prmne  Court  of  the  United  State*,  at  December  Term,  ISSt  (VV'aahlnrtun.  1863), 
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by  inference  held  all  participants  to  be  traitors  and  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  death.  Thus,  the  decision  in  the  Prize  Cases  freed 
Lincoln  from  the  straightjacket  into  which  he  had  got  himself 
because  of  his  restricted  definition  of  the  war.  Otherwise  in¬ 
exorable  logic  would  have  demanded  of  him  that  he  hold  all 
prisoners  as  traitors  and  subject  to  execution. 

To  implement  the  war-doctrine  announced  in  the  Prize  Cases 
as  well  as  to  provide  rules  for  land  warfare,  under  Federal  au¬ 
thority  Francis  Lieber  prepared  “Instructions  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  Field,”  which,  after 
some  amending,  was  issued  April  24,  1863  as  General  Orders, 
No.  100,  “for  the  information  of  all  concemed.”^^  Lieber,  a  Ger¬ 
man  immigrant,  prolific  in  ideas  and  prolix  in  style,  added  a  sec¬ 
tion  on  “Insrurection— Civil  War— Rebellion,”  in  which  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  define  those  tenns,  but  with  a  definite  slant  toward 
justifying  the  United  States  in  regarding  the  war  as  a  domestic 
disturbance  from  a  constitutional  standpoint,  but  considering  it 
a  foreign  war  in  regard  to  rights  and  duties  relative  to  waging  it. 
Lieber  defined  insurrection  as  “the  rising  of  people  in  arms 
against  their  Government  or  a  portion  of  it,  or  against  one  or 
more  of  its  laws,  or  against  an  officer  or  officers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.”  Continuing,  he  said,  “It  may  be  confined  to  mere  armed 
resistance  or  it  may  have  greater  ends  in  view.”  According  to 
this  definition,  the  Confederacy  could  be  fighting  to  secure  a 
certain  desired  position  in  the  Union  or  for  absolute  independ¬ 
ence.  Civil  war  was  “war  between  two  or  more  portions  of  a 
country'  or  State,  each  contending  for  the  mastery  of  the  whole 
and  each  claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  government.”  By  this 
description  “Civil  War”  could  not  be  applied  to  the  present  war, 
for  the  Confederacy  was  not  attempting  to  conquer  the  United 
States  but  was  trying  to  withdraw  from  it.  Lieber,  therefore, 
added,  “The  term  is  also  applied  to  war  of  rebellion  when  the 
rebellious  provinces  or  portions  of  the  State  are  contiguous  to 
those  containing  the  seat  of  Government.”  In  his  definition  of 
rebellion  Lieber  made  this  term  completely  applicable  to  the  war 
then  in  progress:  “The  term  rebellion  is  applied  to  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  large  extent  and  is  usually'  a  war  between  the  legitimate 
Government  of  a  country  and  portions  or  provinces  of  the  same 
who  seek  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  it  and  set  up  a  govem- 

12.  For  the  full  text  of  the  document,  nee  The  War  of  the  Hebellion :  A  Com- 

rtilation  of  the  Official  Record*  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armlet  (Waah- 
nrton.  Ser.  II.  Vol.  V.  671-82. 
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ment  of  their  own.”*^  Thus,  according  to  Lieber,  the  war  was 
a  rebellion,  but  it  could  also  be  called  a  civil  war  because  the 
Confederacy  was  “contiguous  to”  the  states  “containing  the  seat 
of  Government.” 

Turning  from  Lieber  to  other  authorities,  one  finds  this  defi¬ 
nition  of  insurrection  in  Webster's  Neiv  International  Diction¬ 
ary:^*  an  “act  or  instance  of  revolting  against  civil  or  political 
authority,  or  the  established  government.”  Under  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  war  of  1861-1865  could  be  called  an  insurrection,  only 
if  it  be  assumed  that  armed  revolt  is  intended  and  that  the  word 
revolt  itself  is  used  in  a  very  loose  sense;  for  the  South’s  method 
of  seceding  was  entirely  a  peaceable  act  and  was  based  on  a 
claimed  constitutional  right.  Revolt  connotes  aggressive  violence; 
secession  means  retreat.  And  it  should  always  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  war  was  between  two  well-organized  governments.  But 
a  definition  more  strictly  in  line  with  the  accepted  historical  usage 
of  the  term  would  forbid  this  war  being  called  an  insurrection. 
There  have  in  fact  been  two  insurrections  in  American  history, 
both  named  rebellions— the  Whiskey  Rebellion  and  Shays’  Re¬ 
bellion.  A  modern  authority  makes  plain  the  definition  of  in¬ 
surrection— “a  struggle  from  the  bottom  up— an  uprising  of  a 
more  or  less  politically  unorganized  group  against  an  established 
authority.”  In  contrasting  it  with  civil  war,  he  says,  “Civil  war 
is  horizontal,  insurrection  vertical,  conflict.”*^  Continuing  fur¬ 
ther  his  definition  of  civil  w  ar,  he  says  it  is  a  “military  conflict 
between  two  or  more  approximately  equal  political  governments 
for  sovereignty  over  people  and  territory'  native  to  both.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these  definitions,  the  war  of  1861-1865  was  not  an 
insurrection,  but  could  be  called  a  civil  w  ar,  and  he  gives  it  the 
name  “American  Civil  War.” 

Webster's  Nev:  International  Dictionary  defines  civil  war  as 
“A  war  between  different  sections  or  parties  of  the  same  country 
or  nation.”  This  is  a  more  restricted  definition  and  leaves  open 
for  argument  the  question  of  a  name  for  the  conflict  of  1861- 
1865— the  point  being  whether  the  parties  to  this  w  ar  were  “of 
the  same  country  or  nation,”  for  the  war  did  not  break  out  until 
the  South  had  already  set  up  another  government.  But  Web- 

13.  Ibid.,  681.  For  an  interextiDi;  tliHCUHHion  of  Llober's  work,  mh*  Frank 
Fraldel,  Frnncit  Lirber.  Ninrtrenth-Century  Liberal  (Baton  Rouk»*,  1947),  317-41. 

14.  Webtirr'a  Sr»  International  Dictionary  of  the  Kn<)li*h  Lanuuaae  (2U  ed.. 
unab.),  I  Springfield,  MaaH.,  194;’.) 

15.  Lyford  P.  Bdwarda.  “Civil  W’ar.”  in  Edwin  R.  A.  Selitcnian  and  Alvin 
Johnaon,  eda..  encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  (reprint  ed..  New  York, 
1948),  111,  5:.’3. 
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ster  s  resolves  the*  question  in  its  own  mind  by  calling  it  “Civil 
War  (American).”  In  a  civil  war,  at  least  one  contestant  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  completely'  conquer  the  other  and  destroy  his  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  the  American  war  the  North  was  attempting  to  do 
this;  the  South  was  not.  A  civil  war  differs  from  a  foreign  war, 
in  that  generally  the  purpose  of  each  participant  in  the  latter  is 
not  to  destroy  the  other,  but  merely  to  secure  limited  objectives. 
The  American  war  was  from  the  standpoint  of  the  North  a  civil 
war;  but  from  the  Southern  standpoint,  a  foreign  war. 

Webster's  definition  of  rebellion  is  “open  renunciation  of  the 
authority  of  the  government  to  which  one  owes  obedience,  and 
resistance  to  its  officers  and  laws,  either  by  levying  w  ar  or  aiding 
others  to  do  so;  an  organized  uprising  of  subjects  in  order  to 
coerce  or  overthrow  their  rightful  ruler  or  government.”  This 
work,  then  quotes  Lieber’s  definition  of  rebellion.  Of  course 
these  definitions  leave  open  the  question  whether  the  Southern 
states  had  a  right  to  secede,  for  if  they  had  a  right  to  set  up  an¬ 
other  government,  the  war  which  followed  could  not  be  a  re¬ 
bellion.  Also  these  definitions  do  not  suggest  an  organized  gov¬ 
ernment  as  necessary  for  a  rebellion.  Under  this  interpretation, 
the  war  of  1861-1865  could  not  qualify  as  a  rebellion. 

Hugo  Grotius,  the  so-called  father  of  International  Law,  had 
little  to  say  on  insurrection,  rebellion,  and  civil  war,  as  thinking 
had  not  erv’stalized  on  those  subjects  in  the  seventeenth  century 
when  he  wrote  his  great  work  The  Rights  of  War  atid  Feace\^*^ 
but  by  the  next  century  enough  attention  had  been  given  to  them 
to  lead  Emer  de  V’attel,  the  eminent  Swiss  authority,  to  make 
some  clear  definitions  and  distinctions  in  his  Laiv  of  Nations  or 
the  Principles  of  Natural  Line.”  According  to  V'attel,  incipient 
opposition  to  public  authority',  which  he  calls  sedition,  when 
carried  to  the  extent  of  yvinning  “over  the  majority  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  in  a  town  or  province,  and  gains  such  strength  that  the  sov¬ 
ereign  is  no  longer  obey  ed,  it  Is  usual  to  distinguish  such  an  up¬ 
rising  more  particularly  by  the  name  of  an  insurrection.”  He 
applied  the  term  rebels  “to  all  subjects  who  unjustly  take  up 
arms  against  the  ruler  of  the  society,  whether  w  ith  the  design  of 
deposing  him  from  the  supreme  authority,  or  of  merely  resist¬ 
ing  his  orders  in  some  particular  instance  and  making  him  accept 

16.  Hugo  Grotiui,  The  Right  of  If  or  and  Peace.  Including  the  Law  of  \a- 
ture  and  of  Xatione  (traoHlated  by  A.  C.  Camub**!!)  (imprint  rtl.,  W'aiihtDetoD, 
1901). 

17.  Tbia  work  appaarvd  In  1758. 
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their  terms.”**  Continuing,  he  said,  “Custom  applies  the  name 
of  civil  war  to  everv  war  between  the  members  of  the  same 
political  society;  if  the  war  is  between  a  body  of  the  citizens 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  sovereign  with  those  loyal  to  him  on  the 
other,  nothing  further  is  required  to  entitle  the  insurrection  to 
be  called  civil  nor,  and  not  rebelliofi,  than  that  the  insurgents 
have  some  cause  for  taking  up  arms.  The  term  rebellion  is  only 
applied  to  an  uprising  against  lawful  authority,  which  is  lacking 
in  any  semblance  of  justice.  I'he  sovereign  never  fails  to  stigma¬ 
tize  as  rebels  all  subjects  who  openly  resist  his  authority;  but 
when  the  latter  become  sufficiently  strong  to  make  a  stand  against 
him,  and  to  force  him  to  make  formal  war  upon  him,  he  must 
necessarily  submit  to  have  the  contest  called  civil  war.*®  Accord¬ 
ing  to  V'attel,  then,  as  among  the  three  terms  insurrection,  re¬ 
bellion,  and  civil  war,  one  would  be  forced  to  call  the  war  of 
1861-1865  a  civil  war,  for  the  Federal  .government  by  its  own 
admission  carried  on  a  “formal  war”  against  the  Confederates, 
and  certainly  the  Confederates  had  “some  cause  for  taking  up 
arms.” 

It  was  Lieber’s  intentions  in  his  definitions  to  justify  the  United 
States  in  calling  the  war  any  one  of  the  three  terms  it  pleased— 
an  insurrection,  a  civil  war,  or  a  rebellion,  and  these  terms  were 
used  during  the  war  and  for  years  thereafter— though  “War  of 
the  Rebellion”  first  came  to  be  most  commonly  used,  and  there¬ 
after  “Civil  War.”  In  the  titles  to  the  monumental  collections  of 
army  and  navy  records,  whose  publication  began  respectively 
in  1880  and  in  1894,  the  term  “VV'ar  of  the  Rebellion”  was  used, 
and  as  these  publications  were  issued  by  the  government,  official 
sanction  of  this  term  might  be  inferred.^"  Additional  official 
sanction  to  names  for  the  war  may  be  inferred  in  at  least  two 
other  instances.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  loosely  referred  to 
it  as  “insurrection  or  rebellion”  and  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P. 
Chase  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  his  Texas  v.  White 
decision,  in  1868,  called  it  both  civil  war  and  rebellion  and  used 
his  well  known  expression  on  the  nature  of  the  Union:  “The 

18.  Enier  d**  Vattel,  Thr  /.air  of  Sationn  or  thr  Principle$  of  Naturat  Law 
Applied  to  thr  (’onduct  and  to  the  Affaire  of  Sationi  and  of  Sorereigna  (trana- 
latrd  from  thr  nlitluD  of  1758  by  Charlra  tj.  Frnwlrk)  l  WaMhiufrton.  1916).  336. 

19.  Ibid..  338. 

20.  Thr  H’ar  of  the  Rebellion  ;  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Herordt  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Armire  ( Waahinitton.  1880  1901);  Official  Recordt  of 
the  Union  and  Confederate  \arirt  in  the  War  of  thr  Rebellion  ( Waablnctoc, 
1894  1927). 
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Constitution,  in  all  its  provisions,  looks  to  an  indestructible  Union, 
composed  of  indestructible  States.”^^ 

The  doctrine  announced  in  the  Prize  Cases  decision  and  in 
the  definitions  of  terms  by  Lieber  played  conveniently  into  the 
hands  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  in  his  arguments  for  a  hard  policy 
of  reconstructing  the  Southern  states.  In  order  to  treat  them  as 
“conquered  provinces”  he  had  to  abandon  the  doctrine  which 
Lincoln  always  adhered  to— that  the  Southern  states  could  not 
secede  and  had,  therefore,  never  been  out  of  the  Union.  Accept¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  Confederate  states  hau  been  recognized  as 
a  belligerent  power,  Stevens  said  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  December,  1865:  “Then,  during  such  time,  they  were  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  condition  of  a  foreign  nation  with  whom  we  were 
at  war.”**  This  positive  statement  would  logically  preclude 
Stevens  from  having  called  it  the  “Civil  War,”  “Insurrection,” 
or  “Rebellion.” 

For  some  years  following  the  war.  Northern  writers  preferred 
the  term  “Rebellion,”  but  some  less  hostile  to  the  South  than 
the  majority  used  more  friendly  terms.  George  Lunt  called  it 
the  “Late  War”  and  made  it  a  part  of  the  title  of  his  book  The 
Origin  of  the  Late  War  .  .  .,  published  in  New  York  in  1866. 
“The  Late  Unpleasantness”  came  to  be  used  soon  after  the  war, 
especially  in  speeches  and  conversation,  and  connoted  a  gesture 
of  friendliness  with  a  dash  of  sprightly  humor.  One  of  the  earliest 
recorded  instances  of  the  use  of  this  term  was  in  a  speech  by 
William  Morris  Stewart  of  Nevada  in  the  United  States  Senate 
on  February  14,  1868.  He  customarily  called  it  the  “Rebellion,” 
but  here  he  used  also  “Late  Unpleasantness”  and  by  placing  it 
within  quotation  marks  he  indicated  less  of  the  spirit  of  friendli¬ 
ness  and  more  of  ridicule  for  those  who  had  given  it  currency.** 
Yet  this  term  was  to  continue  long  to  be  used  by  Northerners  as 
well  as  Southerners  in  a  light,  humorous  vein. 

Following  the  war.  Southerners  used  a  multiplicity  of  names 
for  it.  General  Lee  had  no  opportunity  to  crystalize  a  formal 
title  for  it  as  he  did  not  live  long  thereafter  nor  did  he  write  a 
book  about  the  war;  but  in  his  correspondence  he  referred  to  it 

21.  John  W.  Wnllarr.  reptr.,  f'aar*  Arvurd  and  Adjudued  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  State*.  December  Term,  1868  ( Waatalnxtun.  187U).  VII,  725. 

alao  ibid.,  724.  727. 

22.  Congrettional  Olobe  .  ,  .,  39th  Conc-.  lat  Sena.  (Waahinicton,  1866),  Fart 
1.  7S. 

23.  Ibid.,  40th  CoDf.,  2nd  Sena.  (Waahlngton,  1868),  1174.  See  Arthur  Krook'a 
article  In  New  York  Timee,  December  24,  fM8.  p.  16,  coL  5. 
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simply  as  “the  war”  or  “the  late  war.”-^  Two  of  Lee’s  lieutenants 
used  the  term  “Civil  VV'ar”  in  accounts  they  wrote— James  Long- 
street,  Fro?»  Mayiassas  to  Appofnatox.  Memoirs  of  the  Civil  War 
hi  America  (Philadelphia,  1896),  and  John  B.  Gordon,  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  Civil  War  (New  York,  1903),  Edward  A.  Pollard, 
a  prolific  writer,  called  it  simply  “the  war,”  in  titles  of  books 
he  wrote  during  the  conflict,-®  but  in  a  work  published  in  1866, 
he  elaborated  the  name  into  the  “War  of  the  Confederates.”^* 

In  1868  two  eminent  Confederates  completed  books,  in  the 
titles  of  w  hich  one  used  the  term  “War  betw  een  the  States”  and 
the  other,  “Late  War  between  the  States”— Raphael  Semmes, 
Memoirs  of  Service  Afloat  during  the  War  betvceen  the  States 
and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  A  Contsitutional  Vievc  of  the  Late 
War  Betneen  the  States.  ...  In  1874  Joseph  E.  Johnston  used 
in  the  title  of  his  work  on  the  w  ar.  Narrative  of  Military  Opera¬ 
tions,  Directed,  During  the  Late  ll'ar  betvceen  the  States,  the 
term  which  Stephens  had  used.  A  name  w  hich  another  South¬ 
erner  used  was  the  “  Brother’s  War,”  a  pathetic,  apt,  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  one  w  hich  understandably  never  became  popular.*’  The 
war  of  1861-1865  was  the  greatest  war  in  American  history'  up 
to  that  time  and  for  years  thereafter,  and  the  term  “Great  War” 
might  well  have  developed  w  ider  currency  among  Southerners 
as  well  as  Northerners,  but  few'  people  ever  used  that  designation. 
It  appeared  in  the  title  of  a  book  by  Jacob  E.  Richard,  published 
in  1914,  called  The  Florence  Nightingale  of  the  Southern  Army; 
Experiences  of  Mrs.  Ella  K.  Neveson,  Confederate  Nurse  in  the 
Great  War  of  iH6i-i86$.  Still  another  name  used  by  a  Southerner 
in  the  title  of  a  work  published  in  1905  was  “War  between  the 
Cnion  and  the  Confederacy.”**  It  remained  for  VV’illiam  W. 
Bennett  to  use  a  three-in-one  temi,  a  sort  of  catch  all,  in  the 
title  of  a  work  published  in  1877,  A  Narrative  of  the  Great  Re¬ 
vival  vi'hich  Prevailed  in  the  Southern  Armies  during  the  Late 
Civil  War  betvceen  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union. 

Thus,  during  the  nineteenth  century'  there  was  little  unanimity 
among  Americans,  or  even  among  the  Southern  Americans,  on 

1:4.  <'aptain  Ki>l«*rt  E.  I.****.  Rrcollectum*  and  Lettern  of  Oeneral  Robrrt  E. 
Ler  (Th<*  Star  Serif*  wl..  (Sanlfii  City.  N.  V.  o.  1904).  219.  221.  223.  236. 

2.’*.  For  f.\am|)lf,  Edward  .\.  Pollard.  The  f'irnt  Year  of  the  IVor  (Rlrbrnund. 
1862). 

26.  Edward  A.  Pidlard.  The  Lo»1  Vau»e  •  A  Xeic  Southern  Hintory  of  the 
H’or  of  the  Conjederate*  .  .  .  (New  York.  1866). 

27.  .lohn  C.  Kffd.  The  Hrothert’  H’nr  *  RoHton.  190r«). 

28.  WllllaniH  C.  Oatf*.  U’or  betxeeen  the  Onion  and  the  Confederacy  and  it§ 
Lo$t  Oppurtunitiee.  intA  a  HUtory  of  the  ISth  Alabama  Regiment  and  the 
Forty-Eight  Rattle*  in  tchieh  it  tea*  Engaged  (New  York.  1905). 
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a  term  for  the  war  of  1861-1865.  But  in  1898  another  war  broke 
out  in  which  Americans  participated,  but  instead  of  Southerners 
fighting  against  Northerners,  they  found  themselves  joined  to¬ 
gether  as  comrades  fighting  against  a  foreign  foe.  This  fact  had 
a  tremendous  and  fundamental  effect  on  Southerners  and  per¬ 
meated  considerably  the  consciousness  of  Northerners.  Now  for 
the  first  time  since  1865  Southerners  had  the  soothing  feeling 
that  they  were  in  fact  and  in  every  respect  on  an  equality  with 
the  other  Americans,  not  simply  legally  as  they  had  been  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  but  in  the  ennobling  spirit  of  patriotism 
which  they  were  exhibiting  equally  with  Northerners.  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  now  one  people  again,  a  fact  reminding  Southerners 
of  the  early  days  of  the  republic  when  all  strove  for  their  coun¬ 
try’s  greatness.  The  erstwhile  Confederate  general  Joe  Wheeler, 
now  forgetful  of  the  new  war  in  which  he  was  fighting  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  would  shout  out  to  his  soldiers  in  the  heat 
of  a  charge  against  the  Spaniards,  “Give  the  Yankees  hell,  boys, 
give  the  Yankees  hell!”  At  least,  so  tradition  has  it. 

The  psychological  moment  had  now  arrived  for  Southerners 
to  move  against  the  last  lingering  remnant  of  Northern  termi¬ 
nology  on  the  war  of  1861-1865  which  was  belittling  or  distasteful 
to  the  South.  The  term  for  the  war  which  rankled  with  South¬ 
erners  now  was  “War  of  the  Rebellion,”  implying  that  the  Con¬ 
federates  had  been  rebels.  Though  some  Southerners  had  gloried 
in  this  name  from  the  beginning,  it  was  generally  looked  upon 
as  insulting  and  inaccurate.  Emboldened  by  the  new  day,  the 
first  group  to  act  was  I'he  United  Confederate  V’eterans,  at  their 
annual  convention  in  Atlanta,  in  the  summer  of  1898,  while  the 
Spanish-American  War  was  still  going  on.  General  John  BL.  Gor¬ 
don,  the  Confederate  veteran  par  excellence,  introduced  a  reso¬ 
lution  declaring  that  as  the  term  “War  of  Rebellion”  was  “a 
reflection  on  the  patriotism  of  the  Southern  people  and  the  cause 
for  which  they  so  heroically  fought  for  four  years,”  the  con¬ 
vention  respectfully  requested  “that  publishers  hereafter  use  the 
term  ‘civil  war  between  the  States’.”  As  “Civil  War”  was  com¬ 
monly  used  by  good  Southerners  at  this  time,  it  w  as  not  immedi¬ 
ately  evident  to  the  convention  that  there  was  some  confusion 
in  such  a  conglomerate  term,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted.^ 
But  very  soon  a  North  Carolina  veteran  who  had  attended  the 

29.  Confederate  Veteran  (NaishriUp,  1803-1932),  VI  (1808),  475.  See  also 
Atlanta  Journal,  July  22,  1898. 
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convention  strongly  objected  to  the  use  of  “civil  war”  in  the 
term,  for  that  implied  that  the  war  had  not  been  fought  between 
two  independent  nations.’® 

The  ball  was  now  set  rolling  and  the  part  of  the  term  w’hich 
stuck  was  “War  between  the  States.”  The  women  soon  seized  it 
and  started  an  offensive  which  was  not  to  cease  until  a  consid¬ 
erable  victory  had  been  won,  and  even  then  eternal  vigilance 
was  their  watchword.  The  \’irginia  Division  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  in  their  convention  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  October,  resolved  to  adopt  and  fight  for  the  term  “War  be¬ 
tween  the  States.”  The  next  move  came  from  a  Daughter  of  the 
American  Revolution,  a  Southern  woman,  Mrs.  William  G. 
Rauol,  Regent  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter.  In  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  held  in  Washington,  in  February,  1899,  Mrs.  Raoul  rose 
“to  a  question  of  privilege”  at  the  evening  session  on  the  twenty- 
fourth,  and  remarked  that  the  Spanish-American  War  had  proved 
the  United  States  to  be  one  nation,  with  every  section  showing 
enthusiastic  patriotism.  And  now  since  the  old  war  animosities 
had  died  out,  it  was  highly  in  order  to  preserve  this  happy  situa¬ 
tion  by  eliminating  all  party  cries  or  names  which  heretofore 
had  disturbed  the  people.  As  the  term  “War  of  the  Rebellion” 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  disturbances  fruitful  of  ill-will,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  everywhere  would 
use  their  influence  “to  establish  the  name  ‘The  War  Between 
the  States,’  to  designate  the  war  of  1861-65,  expresses 

the  truth  \\  ithout  offending  any  section  of  our  great  and  united 
country.”  In  supponing  her  resolution  .Mrs.  Raoul  remarked 
that  “you  ladies  from  the  North  little  realize  what  a  thorn  in  the 
side  this  name,  ‘War  of  Rebellion,’  is  to  us  Southern  people.”  She 
betiged  all  the  Daughters  to  so  train  their  children  that  “this 
offensive  name  may  be  removed  from  the  records  of  our  Na¬ 
tion.”  Some  people  considered  “Civil  War”  a  conciliating  term, 
but  she  thought  it  was  almost  as  objectionable  as  “Rebellion,”  and 
hoped  that  it,  too,  might  cease  to  be  used.  The  resolution  was 
seconded  by  a  Northern  Daughter  and  was  carried  without  de¬ 
bate.”  This  was  a  victory  for  the  Southern  women  which  would 
have  been  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  attain  without  the  aid 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  fever  contagion. 

The  next  heroine  in  the  campaign  to  secure  universal  usage 

.10.  Ctinfrilrrate  VrtrraH.  VI  (ISOSI.  .S.S.l. 

31.  Amrriran  Mnnthlti  Mngnzinr  i  WaiihInKton.  lR92-ini3).  XIV  (1899).  8«3- 
6.S.  See  also  Atlanta  C»n»titution.  May  2«.  1948.  p.  1,  col.  5. 
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of  the  term  “War  between  the  States”  was  Miss  Kate  Mason  Row¬ 
land  of  V^irginia,  who  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  move  for¬ 
ward,  now  that  the  crusade  was  on.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  in  Richmond,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1899,  Miss  Rowland  introduced  a  resolution  that  the 
Daughters  “solemnly  record  their  determination  to  use  ever\' 
influence,  as  a  body  and  individually,  to  expel  from  the  literature 
of  the  countrv'  and  from  the  daily  press  the  phrase,  ‘war  of  the 
rebellion,’  and  to  have  substituted  for  it  the  phrase,  ‘war  between 
the  States,’  ”  and  that  the  Daughters  use  their  best  efforts  to 
induce  the  United  States  government  to  employ  this  term  in  all 
its  publications.**  Of  course  the  motion  was  passed.  All  were 
agreed  that  “Rebellion”  was  a  term  that  no  good  Southerner 
w  ould  use,  but  as  “Civil  War”  w  as  still  being  resorted  to  by  many 
Southerners,  Miss  Rowland  insisted  that  the  war  could  not  “be 
properly  called  a  ‘Civil  War.’  ”**  So  commonly  used  was  this 
term  that  even  the  Daughters  themselves  found  it  difficult  to 
break  away  from  it.*^  For  example,  three  years  later,  in  their 
annual  convention,  in  New  Orleans,  the  Custodian  of  Crosses 
of  Honor,  in  making  her  report,  referred  to  “our  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War.”*"  V’arious  state  divisions  were  caught  napping 
in  their  continued  use  of  this  term,**  and  as  late  as  1925,  a  promi¬ 
nent  Daughter  was  referring  with  approval  to  a  book  entitled 
A  Youth's  History  of  the  Civil  War.^'’ 

Having  designated  “War  between  the  States”  as  the  correct 
name  for  the  war  of  1861-1865,  the  Daughters  now’  found  it 
necessary  to  convince  the  country  that  it  was  so.  They  did  not 
claim  credit  for  inventing  the  term;  they  accorded  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  that  honor.  But,  as  previously  noted,  Stephens  used 
the  term  “Late  War  between  the  States”  and  it  was  Admiral 


32.  Minutfn  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Ueetinff  at  the  United  Daufjhtrre  of  the 
t'onfederary.  Held  Rirhmond.  Virtiinia,  Soremher  h-tt,  th99  (Niiphvlllp.  1900). 
72,  74.  alio  Mary  B.  Poppenhplm  et  al..  The  Hietory  of  the  United  Dauahtere 
of  the  Confederacy  i  Richmond.  1938),  44.  It  la  erronooualy  atated  here  that  Miaa 
Mildred  Rutherford  introduced  the  reaoiution.  See  aiao  Macon  Telegraph,  NoTem- 
ber  11.  1899. 

33.  Slinutee  of  the  Sixth  .Innual  Meeting  of  the  United  Daughtere  of  the 
Confederacy,  74. 

34.  See  Minute*  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  Hauphtere  of  the 
Confederacy,  Hot  Spring*,  Noremher  9-tt,  1898  (Naahviile.  1899),  72. 

3,1.  Minute*  of  the  \inth  Annual  Meeting  United  naughter*,of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy.  Held  iVrtc  Orlean*,  La.,  Norember  ll-tS,  1902  tNaahvnle.  1903),  1.33. 

.30.  .UiHMtca  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Georgia  Diri*ion,  United 
Haughter*  of  the  Confederacy,  Held  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Sov.  7,  8,  9,  1900  (Rome, 
Oa..  1901).  43. 

37.  Mi»*  Rutherford’*  Scrap  Book.  Valuable  Information  about  the  South. 
Thing*  that  Make  for  Peace,  ll'hnt  i»  Meant  by  Peace?  t.\thena,  Oa.),  Ill  (De¬ 
cember,  1923),  8,  11. 
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Seinmes  who  seems  first  to  have  used  prominently  the  simple 
term  “War  between  the  States.”  Furthermore,  it  would  add  no 
weight  to  the  significance  which  the  Daughters  placed  in  the 
term,  to  attribute  its  origin  to  Stephens,  even  though  he  had 
been  vice  president  of  the  Confederacy  and,  thereby,  presumably 
a  good  Confederate.  Stephens  was  not  a  good  Confederate;  he 
thought  of  himself  as  being  a  good  Georgian.  It  is  a  question  as 
to  whether  Stephens,  ever  more  than  momentarily,  deep  in  his 
heart,  wanted  independence  for  the  C'onfederacv.  He  never  could 
snuff  out  long  his  love  for  the  union  of  the  states  which  had 
existed  in  the  United  States;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  sav  that 
Stephens  when  he  named  his  book  in  1868,  now  that  the  war 
was  over  and  the  (Confederacy,  which  he  had  never  loved,  was 
dead,  thought  of  the  war  as  having  been  fought  by  the  Northern 
and  Southern  states  of  the  old  Union.  In  fact  he  as  much  as  said 
so  in  his  Introduction  when  he  clarified  his  title  slightly  in  ex¬ 
plaining  that  he  wrote  the  book  “to  present  a  Constitutional  yiew 
of  the  late  War  between  the  States  of  ‘the  Union,’  know  n  as 
the  ‘United  States  of  America.’  ”®**Just  as  Stephens  used  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  “VV’ar  between  the  States,”  he  said  also  “Union  be¬ 
tween  the  States”’”'— in  each  instance  the  word  States  was  used 
in  the  same  sense.  Semmes  might  well  have  thought  otherwise 
w  hen  he  named  his  book  about  the  same  time. 

It  should  be  made  plain  that  the  laudable  desire  of  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  in  fixing  a  name  for  the  war,  was  to  make  sure  that  the  one 
chosen  should  not  deny  the  contention  that  the  Confederacy 
had  been  an  independent  nation.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  “Re¬ 
bellion”  and  “Civil  VV’ar”  were  rejected,  and  also,  for  this  reason 
or  some  other,  that  any  name  other  than  “War  between  the 
States”  should  be  ruled  out.  But  it  would  seem  that  “War  be¬ 
tween  the  States”  is  subject  to  the  same  objection,  in  line  with 
w  hat  Stephens  thought  it  meant  and  in  the  light  of  the  ordinary 
application  of  the  meaning  of  words.  In  fact  it  was  not  bv'  state 
action  on  either  side  that  the  war  had  been  fought;  the  war  was 
carried  on  by  the  Confederate  nation  against  the  United  States 
nation.  Armies  were  directed  and  policies  formulated  by  the 
two  nation— not  by  the  states  making  up  the  two  nations. 

'I  he  Daughters  went  to  great  lengths  to  argue  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  the  name  they  had  chosen,  but  often  their  arguments 

."S.  AN’xnndor  It.  Sfi-phcns.  .4  (’nnflitutiunnl  Vlfic  of  the  Late  tl'nr  hrtteern 
the  stiitr*  ,  .  .  ( rbiliidlopbiu,  1S08),  1.  7. 

39.  Ibid.,  13. 
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were  more  a  playing  with  words  than  a  logical  explanation.  It 
was  a  “War  between  the  States,”  “for  the  non-seceding  States 
of  the  United  States  made  war  upon  the  seceding  States  of  the 
United  States  to  force  them  back  into  the  Union;”^**  “since  the 
non-seceding  States  fought  to  force  the  seceding  States  back 
into  the  Union;”*’  because  it  was  a  war  “between  twenty-two 
densely  populated  Federal  States  and  eleven  agricultural  ^)uth- 
ern  States.”*^  Instead  of  emphasizing  the  separateness  of  the  two 
nations  and  applying  to  them  the  general  meaning  of  states, 
these  arguments  revolve  around  the  meaning  of  states  in  the 
s|>ecial  sense  of  being  geographic  divisions  of  the  United  States. 
It  w’ould  be  more  logical  to  use  the  term  “War  between  the 
States”  not  to  emphasize  the  contention  that  two  indep>endent 
nations  were  fighting  each  other  but  to  reassert  the  old  theory 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  within  the  Union— exaggerated 
states’  rights.  And  this  slant  was  sometimes  given  to  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford  of  Georgia,  another  heroine  in 
the  crusade,  gave  this  directive  to  the  old  veterans  who  might 
write  their  memoirs:  “Don’t  allow  the  VV’ar  of  [r/c]  the  States 
to  be  called  a  Civil  W  ar.  If  we  allow  this,  we  own  that  we  were 
one  State,  not  many,  as  contended.”**  The  United  States  before 
1865  was  a  “Republic  of  Sovereign  States,”  Miss  Rutherford  in¬ 
sisted.**  So  fervent  was  Miss  Rutherford  in  her  advocacy  of  the 
term  “War  between  the  States”  that  she  had  an  artist  neatly  to 
cover  up  “W'ar  of  the  Rebellion”  in  the  title  of  a  de  luxe  edition 
of  the  IVar  of  the  Rebellion.  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies  and  substitute  for  it  the  name  “War  between 
the  States.”  Not  only  did  this  change  look  better  to  her  Con¬ 
federate  eyes,  but  as  this  set  of  books  was  in  the  library  of  Lucy 
Cobb  Institute  over  w  hich  she  presided,  it  would  eliminate  an 
eyesore  and  a  pitfall  for  the  students. 

In  arguing  for  “W’ar  between  the  States,”  the  Daughters 
deemed  it  necessary  to  reject  all  other  titles.  It  could  not  have 
been  a  civil  war  as  such  a  war  must  be  fought  between  peoples 
within  the  same  nation  and  it  “implies  attempt  to  overthrow 
existing  government,  and  such  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
South.”**  It  could  not  have  been  a  “War  of  Secession”  as  that 

4<».  J/wd  Ruth.’rfiinl’it  Rrrnp  Rook.  Vnlunhlr  Infijrmation  about  thr  Rnuth. 
The  t'aunrii  that  Lett  to  the  War  bettrern  the  State*  (Athenn.  Ga.).  I  (Januarr. 
laa.S),  l.'i. 

41.  Conti  derate  Veteran,  XI.  (1!)32),  llOti. 
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4.3.  Ibid.,  XX  »1!*12»,  .VI. 

44.  .Vi**  Rutherford'*  Scrap  Rook.  I  (Januarj’.  1923).  14. 

45.  Mr*.  Simon  Barurb  Unlveralty  Prize  (mimeograph  leaflet,  1948). 
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term  implies  that  secession  was  aggression  against  the  Union, 
when  in  fact,  it  was  regression,  the  &)uth  having  “seceded  with¬ 
out  any  intention  of  war.”^**  “If  we  call  it  a  VVar  of  Secession,” 
according  to  Miss  Rutherford,  “wc  admit  the  seceding  States 
brought  on  the  war.”  Miss  Rutherford  agreed  that  it  might  be 
called  “War  of  C'oercion,”  “for  the  North  did  coerce  the  seced¬ 
ing  States.”  It  could  not  be  called  a  “W’ar  of  Sections,”  for  there 
were  people  in  the  South  who  joined  the  North  and  people  in 
the  North  who  joined  the  South.^^  Of  course,  it  could  not  have 
been  a  “War  of  Rebellion,”  “for  sovereign,  independent  States 
co-equal,  can  not  rebel  against  each  other.”^** 

The  campaign  of  the  Daughters  to  popularize  “War  between 
the  States”  led  to  various  reactions  in  the  South.  The  Charleston 
Nezi's  and  Courier  insisted  that  it  was  a  war  between  the  North 
and  the  South  but  not  between  the  separate  states  and  that  the 
name  the  Daughters  had  selected  was  a  misnomer.  The  Savannah 
Press  replied  that  since  Stephens  had  used  “War  between  the 
States,”  “Let  us  leave  it  at  that,”  but  it  added  that  “civil  w  ar  is 
the  term  frequentiv'  used  and  seems  to  be  unobjectionable.”^® 
According  to  an  Alabama  lady:  Unless  “our  great  men  and  others 
who  write  for  the  press  find  a  better  title  for  our  war  than  ‘Civil 
War,’  ‘War  of  Rebellion,’  ‘W’ar  of  Secession,’  and  ‘W’ar  between 
the  States,’  how'  can  wc  expect  the  rising  generations  in  our  own 
dear  Southland  to  know  that  their  fathers  and  other  loved  ones 
were  not  rebels,  traitors,  and  secessionists?  W’as  it  not  war  for 
the  constitution  and  Southern  independence?”''®  A  North  Caro¬ 
linian  objected  that  it  was  not  a  war  between  the  states,  for  the 
states  did  not  take  part  as  such.  He,  too,  thought  it  was  a  war 
for  Southern  independence.^’ 

“For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  w  hy  Southern  people  do  not 
say  the  ‘Confederate  W’ar,’  ”  remarked  a  \'irginian.  Americans 
had  been  using  such  terms  for  their  wars  as  Mexican  War  and 
Seminole  War.  To  him  “Civil  W’ar”  was  a  misnomer,  and  as  for 
the  “War  between  the  States,”  it  “takes  too  much  time  and 
breath  for  that.”®*  There  were  others  who  agreed  with  him  that 
“Confederate  War”  should  be  the  name.®®  A  Tennesseean,  ex- 
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plaining  that  “Civil  \\’ar”  conceded  “all  that  the  North  ever 
claimed,”  made  Southerners  “guilty  of  treason,”  and  was  “un¬ 
true  to  facts  in  the  case,”  suggested  that  the  “true  name  for  the 
struggle  should  be  the  ‘War  for  the  Union.’  ”  He  added  that 
he  never  used  “Civil  War”  and  always  marked  “it  out  of  every 
book  where  I  find  it.”'*^  A  South  Carolinian  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  number  of  names  being  advocated,  none  of  which,  he 
thought,  were  properly  descriptive.  The  term  he  wanted  people 
to  use  stated  the  facts:  “The  War  of  the  Abolition  Part\'  against 
the  Principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.”''' 

Undaunted  by  the  confusion  reigning  in  the  minds  of  South¬ 
erners,  the  Daughters  kept  up  their  campaign  for  “War  between 
the  States.”  One  of  their  toughest  problems  was  to  convince 
Sumner  A.  Cunningham,  editor  of  the  Confederate  Veteran,  the 
official  publication  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans.  Though 
the  veterans  had,  in  1H98,  adopted  the  term  “civil  war  between 
the  States,”  they  had  never  become  as  excited  on  the  subject  as 
had  the  Daughters.  Cunningham  used  “Civil  War”  in  his  publi¬ 
cation  rather  consistently  on  down  to  his  death  in  1913,  though 
he  did  allow  various  other  names  to  creep  in.  In  fact  editor 
Cunningham  w  as  not  at  all  consistent  in  the  terms  he  advocated. 
In  the  first  issues  he  used  the  “Late  VV'ar”;  but  in  1895  he  began 
carrying  this  announcement;  “The  ‘civil  war’  was  too  long  ago 
to  be  called  the  ‘late’  w  ar  and  w  hen  correspondents  use  that  term 
the  word  ‘great’  (war)  w  ill  be  substituted.”**  But  by  1903  he 
apparently  accepted  the  Daughters’  term,  for  he  changed  his 
instructions  to  this:  “The  civil  war  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called 
the  late  ivar,  and  w  hen  correspondents  use  that  term  ‘War  be¬ 
tween  the  States’  will  be  substituted,”  and  he  ran  this  statement 
of  policy  until  a  few  months  before  his  death,  when  all  reference 
to  what  war  name  should  be  used  was  omitted.®’  In  the  face  of 
his  apparent  advocacy  of  the  term  “War  between  the  States,” 
editor  Cunningham  began  suggesting  “VV'^ar  of  the  States”  as  a 
shorter  and  better  expression.  Tike  “War  of  the  Roses.”  It  seemed 
“a  little  more  dignified  and  a  little  less  harsh  than  ‘War  between 
the  States.’  ”•'*  .After  Cunningham’s  death,  E.  D.  Pope,  the  new 
editor,  consistently  followed  the  Daughters’  wishes. 

The  “War  between  the  States”  made  steady  progress  among 
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Southern  newspaper  editors  and  correspondents,  public  speakers, 
and  officers  of  government.  An  incident  relating  to  the  war  name, 
which  happened  in  Houston,  Texas  in  1932  attracted  wide  in¬ 
terest.  Judge  Whit  Boyd,  whose  wife  as  President  of  the  Texas 
Division  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  had,  no 
doubt,  properly  instructed  him  on  using  “War  between  the 
States,”  was  one  of  the  two  chief  actors  in  the  drama.  During 
the  course  of  a  murder  trial  over  which  he  was  presiding,  he 
called  to  order  Attorney  Sam  Davis  for  having  used  the  term 
“Civil  War”  in  his  address  to  the  juiy. 

“Just  a  minute,  counsel,”  spoke  up  Judge  Boyd.  “You  are 
w  rong  about  that  being  a  ‘Civil  W'ar.’  There  was  no  such  war.” 

“What  is  the  proper  name  for  it  then?”  queried  Attorney 
Davis. 

“It  was  just  a  war  between  the  States,”  responded  the  Judge. 

“My  grandfather  fought  in  that  war  four  years,  and  he  called 
it  a  ‘Civil  War’,”  retorted  Attorney  Davis. 

“Many  people  do  so  foolishly,”  replied  Judge  Boyd. 

“All  right.  Judge,  but  1  object  to  being  called  a  fool  before 
this  jury',”  concluded  the  Attorney.  Judge  Boyd  instructed  Davis 
after  the  trial,  that  if  it  had  been  a  civil  war,  Lee,  Davis,  and  the 
other  leaders  would  have  been  hanged  instead  of  having  been 
made  prisoners  of  war  or  parolled.’^'* 

All  Southerners  from  1865  henceforth  were  by’  the  hard 
exigencies  of  fact  forced  to  admit  that  the  North  had  conquered 
the  South,  but,  undaunted,  the  bold  Daughters  were  determined 
to  conquer  the  United  States  in  the  use  of  the  term  “War  be¬ 
tween  the  States.”  In  the  original  resolution  adopting  the  term 
in  1899,  they  laid  their  plans  to  win  this  victory— though  the 
Veterans  had  lost  the  war,  the  Daughters  w  ould  win  the  name. 
A  “War  between  the  States  Committee”  was  soon  formed  to 
keep  up  the  campaign  against  the  government  and  all  others.  The 
Daughters  w’on  no  big  battles  but  they’  got  some  consolation 
from  a  few'  victorious  skirmishes.  The  first  brush  w  ith  the  enemy’ 
seems  not  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  Daughters.  In  1911 
Charles  L.  Bartlett  of  Georgia  moved  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  to  strike  out  “during  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion”  and  substitute  “the  Civil  War  from  1861  to  1865” 
(later  amended  to  simply  “Civil  War”)  in  a  bill  then  before  the 
House,  to  codify  the  law’s  relating  to  the  judicial^’.  Joseph  W. 


59.  Ibid.,  XL  (1932),  329. 
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Kcifer  of  Ohio,  who  had  reached  the  rank  of  a  major-generalship 
in  the  Union  armies,  insisted  that  the  war  had  been  a  rebellion. 
Banlett,  who  was  actuated  entirely  by  the  desire  to  promote 
good  feeling  between  the  sections,  was  surprised  and  hurt  by 
this  show  of  the  old  bitterness;  but  he  insisted  “It  was  no  more 
a  rebellion  than  the  Revolutionary  War  was.”  Bartlett’s  amend¬ 
ment  was  accepted  The  Daughters,  no  doubt,  considered  this 
to  be  little  if  any  progress,  as  “Civil  War”  was  almost  as  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  them  as  “Rebellion.” 

Soon  thereafter  the  Daughters  selected  as  their  champion  in 
Congress  Senator  Ollie  James  of  Kentucky.  At  their  annual  con¬ 
vention,  in  Savannah,  in  November,  1914,  the  War  between  the 
States  Committee  reported  that  Senator  James  had  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  the  Daughters’  name  for  the  war  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate— now  that  another  great  war  had  burst  upon  the  w'orld;  but 
the  Senator  had  advised  them  to  bring  it  to  his  attention  “as  soon 
as  Congress  assembles.”®*  The  next  session  of  Congress  began 
December  7,  follow  ing,  and  five  days  later  Senator  James  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  of  the  War  between  the  States  Committee 
petitioning  Congress  to  designate  the  war  of  1861-1865  ^ 
“War  between  the  States.”  This  petition  recorded  the  wxll-known 
arguments  of  the  Daughters  against  “Civil  War,”  “War  of  Se¬ 
cession,”  and  “Rebellion,”  and  defended  the  term  “War  between 
the  States.”  This  name  did  not  signify  war  between  individual 
states,  as  had  been  argued  against  it  by  its  opponents.  “The  noun 
‘States’  is  used  in  its  collective  sense,”  argued  the  petitioners.  “And 
the  official  titles  of  the  contending  parties  were  the  ‘United 
States’  and  the  ‘Confederate  States,’  hence  our  contention  that 
the  proper  appelation  for  the  great  conflict  is  ‘The  War  Be¬ 
tween  the  States.’  ”  Particular  force  was  thought  to  lie  in  Charles 
Francis  Adams’  statement,  included  in  this  petition:  “The  term 
civil  war  signifies  nothing.  There  have  been  innumerable  civil 
wars,  and  as  a  matter  of  general  history,  it  is  manifestly  absurd 
for  us  to  appropriate  the  term  to  a  single  civil  war  of  our  own.” 
Bur  it  should  be  noted  that  Adams  specifically  calls  is  a  civil  war. 
Without  objection  or  debate  this  petition  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Militan.’  Affairs  where  it  slept  the  long  sleep.®* 

('onare»»i»Ha!  Rrrord  .  .  ..  Bint  Codr..  3rd  S<»iib.  ( WaiihinRton,  1911), 
Vol.  XLVI.  I‘t.  II.  1787-88.  aUo  Confrderate  Veteran,  XIX  (1911).  105. 

(il.  Minutee  of  the  Tieenty-f'iret  Annual  (’onrention  of  the  United  Daughter* 
of  the  Vonfederaeg.  Held  in  Naranna/i,  Oeorgia.  November  tt-H,  19 H  (^Ipich, 
1915),  U9(I.  S**«*  alHo  Confederate  Vrirran,  XXIIl  (1915),  8. 

Oa.  CongreHiiion4il  Record  .  .  .,  63rd  ('onR.,  3rd  8<‘*b.  < WaabinRlon,  1915), 
Vol.  LII.  I’t.  I,  138.  See  aUo  Confederate  Veteran,  XXIII  (1915),  8. 
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But,  at  least,  the  Daughters  had  got  their  arguments  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

In  1930  the  Daughters’  term  for  the  war  was  incorporated  in 
the  title  of  a  law:  “An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Commemoration 
of  the  Termination  of  the  War  between  the  States  at  Appomattox 
Court  House,  V’irginia.”“®  This  represented  only  one  instance  of 
the  use  of  the  term  and  announced  no  policy  as  to  the  adoption 
of  that  term  by  Congress  for  the  puolications  which  it  con¬ 
trolled.  But  certainly  it  has  gone  out  of  fashion  for  the  term 
“Rebellion”  to  be  used  bv  Congressmen  in  their  sjx:eches  or  by 
the  government  in  its  o/ficial  publications.  Yet  “W  ar  between 
the  States”  has  not  taken  firm  hold;  rather  it  is  the  term  “Civil 
War”  which  has  the  greatest  currency. 

It  was  in  another  field  that  the  Daughters  won  their  greatest 
victory.  They  early  set  up  a  History  Committee  charged  with 
the  duty  of  going  through  the  history  textbooks  to  search  out 
slights  and  insults  to  the  South  and  to  demand  corrections  on  the 
penalty  of  putting  offending  books  on  the  Daughters’  expurgation 
list.  At  first  it  searched  for  such  w’ords  as  “rebel”  and  “traitor” 
as  applied  to  Southerners  and  for  hostile  statements  called  forth 
by  slavery  and  by  other  elements  in  the  civilization  of  the  Old 
South;  but  soon  it  began  to  give  special  attention  to  terms  for 
the  war.  When  any  other  designations  than  “W’ar  between  the 
States”  w  ere  spied,  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Daughters  came  dow  n 
upon  the  book.  The  War  between  the  States  Committee,  which 
also  kept  up  the  vigil,  reported  to  the  annual  convention,  in 
Savannah,  in  1914,  that  the  chapter  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  had  informed  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  United  States  history  text  for  the  grammar  school, 
used  there,  that  it  was  unsatisfactory.  Lhe  publishers  in  a  most 
co-operative  ^irit  asked  for  instances  where  changes  were  re¬ 
commended.  "^e  Daughters  pointed  out  forty-seven  places  w  here 
“Civil  War”  had  been  used  and  noted  various  statements  which 
w'ere  considered  unfair.  In  the  next  edition  the  publishers  made 
all  the  changes  suggested,  substituting  “War  between  the  States” 
for  Civil  War  and  toning  dow'n  other  objectionable  expressions.®^ 
A  special  campaign  was  made  against  Henry  W’.  Elson’s  series 

63.  Blatutfi  of  the  United  Btatee  of  America  l‘n*»ed  at  the  ftecond  Be»$ion 
of  the  Bei'ent)f-fir$t  Conyret*.  1919-1930  (WatihInKtoD.  I’t.  I.  777.  .Sw 

alao  Conoreteional  Record.  73r«l  Cook..  2nd  Seaa..  V%>I.  78.  I»t.  5,  p.  5.’i65. 

64  Uinutet  of  the  Twenty-Firet  Annual  Uonvention  of  the  United  Uauyhtere 
of  the  Confederacy,  297.  See  alao  Minute*  of  the  Birth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
United  Daughter*  of  the  Confederacy,  70;  Confederate  Veteran,  VII  (1899),  534. 
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of  histories  and  against  any  book  which  referred  to  them.  As  a 
result  the  Daughters  drove  out  of  the  Southern  secondar\’  schools 
all  texts  which  used  anv  other  designation  for  the  war  than  “War 
between  the  States.”  Because  publishers  were  more  interested  in 
securing  adoptions  for  their  books  than  in  fighting  over  again 
the  war,  they  almost  unifonnly  confonned  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Daughters. 

As  adoptions  of  textbooks  for  colleges  were  not  controlled  by 
local  school  boards,  over  which  the  Daughters  could  exercise 
great  influence,  or  subject  to  the  blandishments  of  politicians  in 
state  legislatures,  equally  susceptible  to  Daughter  influence,  these 
texts  more  often  than  not  continued  to  use  “Civil  War”  instead 
of  the  more  cumbersome  expression  “War  between  the  States.” 
But  the  Daughters  continue  to  remain  on  the  watchtowers,  ever 
vigilant  to  use  their  shillelaghs  wherever  their  reach  extends.  At 
the  Savannah  convention,  in  1914,  the  War  between  the  States 
Committee  recommended  the  printing  of  5,000  leaflets  to  be 
sent  “to  teachers,  editors  and  writers  generally,”  to  impress  upon 
them  the  proper  term  for  the  war  of  1861-1865.®®  leaflets 

announcing  the  Mrs.  Simon  Baruch  University  Prize  this  in¬ 
formation  appears;  “As  the  term  ‘Civil  War’  implies  attempt  to 
overthrow’  existing  government,  and  such  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  South,  contestants  are  requested  to  refrain  from  the  use 
of  that  and  to  employ  the  more  accurate  designation  The  War 
Between  The  States.” 

What,  then,  should  be  the  name  for  the  war  of  1861-1865? 
Certainly  there  can  be  nothing  vicious  in  the  propaganda  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  promoting  “War  be¬ 
tween  the  States.”  Probably  the  worst  that  can  be  said  about  the 
term  is  that  it  is  cumbersome  and  connotes  an  apparent  inaccu¬ 
racy.  It  involves  a  considerable  stretching  of  the  ordinary’  inter¬ 
pretation  put  upon  the  w’ord  “states”  to  assume  that  the  Con¬ 
federacy  and  the  United  States  instead  of  the  various  states  of 
the  Union  are  meant  in  the  expression  “War  between  the  States.” 
For  if  the  States  of  the  Union  is  intended  to  be  the  meaning,  then 
nothing  is  gained  toward  the  assumption  that  the  Confederacy 
was  an  independent  government,  and  the  term  “VV’ar  between 

♦i.l.  ifinutet  0/  the  Tiemti/  f’irnl  Annual  (’onrentlon  of  the  I’nitetl  Daui/htem 
of  the  t’onfeiteracy,  297-99.  In  1948  th«*  Atlanta  Chapter,  Cnltwl  OauKhtera  of 
the  Confedereay.  proteste<l  viKoruiialy  aicainat  the  term  Civil  W’ar  which  appeared 
on  the  mural  decoratliiK  .4tlantn‘M  new  Airport  Terminal,  They  carried  their 
proteat  to  the  mayor  of  the  City  and  requeated  that  the  offending  term  be 
eraaed  and  that  W’ar  between  the  Statea  t»e  auhatituted.  Atlanta  Con*titution, 
May  ■.>«,  1948,  p.  1.  col.  5. 
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the  States”  carries  the  same  meaning  as  “Civil  War.”  Although 
the  Confederacy’s  independence  was  not  recognized  by  any  na¬ 
tion,  its  belligerency  gained  recognition;  and  for  four  years  its 
government  was  in  fact  as  completely  independent  of  the  United 
States  as  was  the  government  of  England  or  France.  When  the 
term  “Civil  War”  is  used,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  was 
not  an  ordinary  civil  war;  and  that  so  completely  did  the  Con¬ 
federacy  partaKe  of  the  attributes  of  an  indejjendent  nation  that 
its  worst  enemy,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  was  later  to  argue  that  it 
was  “precisely  in  the  condition  of  a  foreign  nation.”  “Civil  War” 
is  the  term  now  commonly  used  in  the  North,  except  in  second¬ 
ary  school  textbooks,  and  by  many  Southerners,  who  see  little 
logical  difference  between  the  two  terms  and  who  prefer  the 
shorter  expression  over  the  clumsy  one. 

The  threadbare  and  academic  argument  over  whether  a  state 
has  the  right  to  secede,  alive  and  vital  in  ante-bellum  times,  was 
settled  by  the  war— not  through  reason  or  constitutional  change, 
but  by  force.  And  through  constitutional  interpretation.  Chief 
Justice  Chase  in  his  Texas  v.  White  decision  declared  that  both 
the  states  and  the  Union  were  indestructible,  and  hence  there 
could  be  no  secession.  In  the  light  of  Chase’s  dictum,  it  would 
appear  that  “Civil  War”  would  be  a  correct  name.  This  would 
indicate  that  official  approval  was  given  to  this  term,  as  far  as 
the  supreme  national  authority  could  act  in  the  matter.  But  if  one 
should  still  insist  that  it  was  a  foreign  war,  then  “War  between 
the  States”  would  serve  no  better  that  point  of  view  than  the 
term  “Civil  War.”  The  only  argument  that  “War  Between  the 
States”  can  truly  emphasize  is  that  the  states  of  the  old  Union 
were  sovereign,  since  the  expression  means  a  war  between  the 
Northern  states  and  the  Southern  states  fighting  within  the  Union 
—and  thus  it  becomes  a  civil  war. 

But  if  a  term  is  demanded  w  hich  actually  describes  the  contest 
of  1861-1865,  then  the  “War  for  Confederate  Independence”  ex¬ 
plains  the  South’s  efforts  to  free  itself  from  the  Union  as  truly 
as  does  the  widely  accepted  term  “War  for  American  Inde¬ 
pendence”  serv'e  for  the  struggle  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  to  free 
themselves  from  England.  Of  course,  conversely,  the  war  could 
also  be  called  the  “VV^ar  for  the  Union.”  But  it  might  be  added 
with  not  too  much  seriousness  that  the  most  descriptive  name 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  North  and  South,  a  name  all  wartime 
Southerners  (and  many  Northerners,  too)  might  have  accepted 
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had  they  thought  of  it,  is  “War  Against  the  States.”  For  both  the 
war  and  its  effects  thereafter  for  a  decade  beat  down  the  states 
and  boosted  mightily  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  national 
government.®*  What  a  pitv  it  was  that  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
who  opposed  so  vehemently  centralization,  did  not  think  of  this 
term  as  part  of  the  title  or  his  Constitutional  Viev:  of  the  Late 
tVar  between  the  States,  for  then  he  might  have  named  his  book 
“Constitutional  V’^iew  of  the  Late  War  against  the  States.”  Thus 
there  would  have  been  given  currency  to  a  name  for  the  war 
equally  acceptable  to  both  Northerners  and  Southerners,  involv¬ 
ing  no  constitutional  argument.  And,  thus,  the  United  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Confederacy  ould  have  been  saved  from  a  long  and 
arduous  task,  which  they  have  performed  with  skill  and  devotion. 


66.  Ad  rsMlIent  itudj  aupportlDK  thU  point  of  view  la  William  B.  Haitaeltlne, 
and  Ole  War  Oovernort  (New  York,  1V48). 


A  Profile  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society 

By  Lili  a  M.  Hawes* 

President  [Harben]  Daniel,  Members  of  the  Savannah  Rotary 
Club  and  Guests, 

Savannahians  are  justly  proud  of  their  historical  “firsts.”  In 
addition  to  those  which  are  generally  recognized,  there  is  an¬ 
other  that  few  realize  is  a  “first.”  T^he  Georgia  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  founded  in  1H39,  was  the  first  historical  society  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States. 

This  society  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  pre¬ 
serving,  and  disseminating  history— Georgia  and  Savannah  his¬ 
tory  in  particular.  For  1 1 2  years  the  society  has  been  fulfilling 
this  purpose. 

Since  its  founding  it  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  cultural 
assets  to  Savannah.  Like  the  proverbial  prophet  in  his  own  coun- 
trv,  however,  its  collections  are  known  better  and  used  more  by 
people  outside  of  Savannah.  It  is  a  real  drawing  card  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  history  and  for  tourists  who  visit  Savannah.  During  the 
past  year  we  have  had  research  students  from  the  University  of 
Georgia,  Emory  University,  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Florida  State  University,  the  Atlanta  Division  of  the  Univer- 
sit\  of  Georgia,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Public  Library,  Western  Re¬ 
serve  Academy,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  College  of 
Wiiliaiu  and  Mary,  Norfolk  Academy  of  .Arts  &  Sciences,  Geor¬ 
gia  State  College  for  Women,  .Mercer  University,  University  of 
California,  Winthrop  College,  Duke  University,  the  University 
of  Texas,  Cornell  University,  and  visitors  from  Moultrie,  States¬ 
boro,  Dalton,  Darien,  Douglas,  .Atlanta,  Sparta,  Fort  \’alley, 
Cuthbert,  Commerce,  Camp  Gordon,  Millen  and  St.  Simons  Is¬ 
land  in  Georgia;  Beaufort,  Columbia  and  Charleston,  South  Caro¬ 
lina;  Arlington,  Virginia;  Washington,  D.  C.;  Tallahassee,  Gaines¬ 
ville  and  St.  Augustine,  Florida;  ".Mt.  Holly,  New  Jersey;  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania;  and  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

These  visitors  were  all  in  search  of  information  for  masters’ 
theses,  doctoral  dissertations,  histories,  historical  articles,  historical 

*I.llla  M.  Haw***  iMr*.  Purenian  M.  Hawaa)  la  Director  of  the  Ue4(rKia  Hla- 
torlcal  Society. 
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novels  and  genealogy.  Recently  we  have  helped  with  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  following  books: 

Empire  Builders  of  Georgia,  by  Ruth  Elgin  Suddeth,  Isa  Lloyd  Oster- 
hout  and  George  Lewis  Hutcheson  of  Atlanta. 

Gentlemen,  Swords  and  Pistols,  by  Harnett  T.  Kane  of  New  Orleans. 
The  Houstouns  of  Georgia,  by  Edith  Duncan  Johnston  of  Savannah. 
Georgia  Journalism,  1763-1950,  by  Louis  Turner  Griffith  and  John 
Erwin  Talmadge  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

We  have  also  helped  with  forthcoming  books  on  Georgia  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  Siege  of  Savannah,  stories  of  the  Georgia  Sea  Islands, 
life  of  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies.  Savannah  art  and  architecture,  William  Jay,  Geor¬ 
gia  Loyalists  in  the  Revolution,  and  Georgia  silversmiths. 

The  theses  and  dissertations  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
such  as  “Savannah  in  the  Revolution,”  “James  Habersham,”  “The 
churches  in  Georgia  during  the  Civil  War,”  “The  influence  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  on  family  life,  1800-1850,”  “The  free 
Negro  in  Georgia,”  “Thomas  Butler  King,”  “Economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  Georgia  in  the  post-Revolutionary  period,  1783-1799,” 
“Ante-bellum  plantation  development  in  Georgia,”  “Railroads 
in  the  Confederate  States,”  “Origin  of  Georgia  place-names,” 
“John  Forsyth,”  and  “John  B.  Gordon.” 

In  addition  to  these  visitors  we  receive  a  rather  heavy  mail 
each  day  with  inquiries  for  historical  information.  These  letters 
come  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  even  from  Canada; 
England;  Cairo,  Egypt;  and  Japan.  In  this  connection  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  we  have  been  cooperating  w  ith  the  Savannah  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  answering  requests  for  historical  information 
that  come  to  them. 

The  society  has  a  magnificent  collection  of  Georgiana  and 
books  on  Southern  history.  .Many  of  the  books  are  rare  or  unique. 
The  collection  of  Savannah  newspapers  extends,  w  ith  some  gaps, 
from  the  first  one  published  in  April  1763  to  date. 

As  proud  as  we  are  of  our  books  and  newspaper  collection, 
we  are  even  prouder  of  our  manuscript  collection  for  here  is  the 
real  source  material  of  history— papers  that  were  w  ritten  while 
the  event  was  taking  place  or  shortly  thereafter.  One  finds  in 
old  letters  and  papers  information  on  nearly  ever\’  subject  imagi- 
neable— biography,  genealogv’,  historical  events,  economics,  edu¬ 
cation,  famliy  and  social  life,  plantation  life,  data  on  land  owner¬ 
ship,  military  service,  and  even  gossip  of  the  day.  We  have  let- 
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ters  and  papers  of  many  people  whose  names  are  well  known 
here  and  throughout  the  state  and  nation. 

Time,  of  course,  does  not  permit  me  to  tell  you  of  all  these 
papers,  but  1  will  mention  a  few  of  the  outstanding  collections. 

Among  these,  for  the  Colonial  period,  are  the  account  books 
of  George  Galphin  (Indian  trader  at  Silver  Bluff),  lists  of  presents 
given  to  the  Indians  by  the  Trustees  of  the  colony,  records  of 
Midway  Church  and  Savannah  port  records.  Representative  of 
the  Revolutionary  period  are  the  journals  of  the  Georgia  Council 
of  Safety  and  Executive  Council,  minutes  of  the  Royal  Governor 
and  Council  of  Georgia,  papers  of  Generals  Lachlan  McIntosh, 
Samuel  Elbert,  Anthony  VVavne,  Nathanael  Greene  and  the  diary^ 
of  the  Rev.  John  Joachim  Zubly,  first  minister  of  the  Independent 
Presbyterian  Church.  Of  the  post-Revolutionary  period,  we  have 
papers  of  James  Jackson,  order  book  of  Gen.  John  Twiggs, 
papers  of  Benjamin  Hawkins  (Indian  agent),  militia  papers  of 
Burke  and  Liberty  counties.  Of  the  early  19th  Centur\’,  there 
are  minute  books  and  account  books  of  the  Savannah  Free  School 
and  Savannah  Anti-Duelling  Association;  papers  of  Thomas  A. 
Burke  of  Athens,  papers  of  William  Jones  of  Augusta  and  Goshen, 
papers  of  the  Fraser-Couper  family  of  St.  Simons  Island  and  of 
the  Bull-Morrow  family  of  Augusta.  Papers  of  local  military  com¬ 
panies  are  those  of  the  Irish  Jasper  Greens,  the  Chatham  Artillery, 
the  Republican  Blues  and  the  Georgia  Hussars.  There  are  many 
early  land  grants  and  deeds  and  a  large  collection  of  Confederate 
States  Army  muster  rolls  and  payrolls,  records  of  extinct  Savan¬ 
nah  business  firms,  personal  diaries,  census  records,  land  lottery 
records,  plantation  records,  personal  account  books  and  private 
letters. 

If,  for  instance,  one  would  like  to  have  a  contemporary  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  on  the  United  States  Constitution,  here  it 
is,  in  the  words  of  Gen.  Lachlan  McIntosh  to  John  Wereat,  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  ratifying  convention  in  Augusta  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1787— January,  1788: 

Some  of  the  men  who  framed  this  Constitution  are  the  wisest  and 
best  that  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  nation  ever  produced.  .  .  .  The 
popularity  of  the  Flamers  is  so  great,  that  the  public  voice  seems  to 
l)e  for  adopting  the  Constitution  in  the  Lump  on  its  first  appearance 
as  a  perfect  system  without  inquiry  or  Limitation  of  time  or  matter. 
.  .  .  Southern  States  .  .  .  are  more  particularly  Interested,  as  they  are, 
and  ever  will  continue  from  their  extent  and  other  circumstances  the 
minority  in  Congress,  therefore  it  may  be  thought  prudent,  at  least 
for  them  at  this  time,  to  avoid  the  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
[and]  instead  of  binding  themselves  and  posterity  forever,  to  adopt 
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the  Constitution  for  a  certain  period  of  time  during  which  they  will 
have  a  fair  tryal  of  its  Effects  &  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  be  at 
Liberty  ...  to  adopt  it  again  if  they  please  either  without  or  with 
any  amendments  they  may  find  necessary. 

Or  what  was  thought  about  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  In¬ 
dians  from  Georgia?  H.  Cooley  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  written 
from  iMonticello,  Georgia,  December  12,  1830,  had  this  to  say: 
“You  probably  have  seen  bv  the  papers  that  our  Legislature  now 
in  session  have  passed  a  Law  to  go  on  and  take  possession  of  all 
the  Cherokee  Lands  in  the  limits  of  this  state  ‘right  or  wrong’ 
and  have  agreed  to  dispose  of  it  as  usual,  by  Lottery’.  .  .  .  The 
Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians  are,  (in  my  opinion)  a  more  humane 
and  more  civilized  people  than  one  third  of  the  citizens  of  this 
state.” 

It  is  often  revealing  to  get  the  viewpoint  on  the  other  side  of 
a  question.  The  Albertson  brothers,  privates  in  Co.  H,  31st  Iowa 
V'olunteers,  w  ho  w  ere  w  ith  Sherman’s  army  on  the  march  to  the 
sea,  wrote  home  to  their  family  as  follows: 

[From  Georgia  Heights,  June  1.  1864]  The  Rebs  have  lost  a  great 
many  by  trying  to  drive  our  men  out  of  here.  They  have  charged  our 
lines  several  times  since  I  wrote  but  all  they  gained  was  a  heavy  loss 
of  men  on  their  side.  They  seem  to  have  no  regard  at  all  for  life.  The 
Reble  [«tc]  army  here  think  Lee  has  wbiped  Grant.  That  is  what  their 
officers  tell  them,  so  they  think  if  they  whip  us  their  Independence 
will  be  recognized,  but  we  don’t  see  it  in  that  light.  [And  from  Sa¬ 
vannah,  January  4,  1865]  The  weather  here  is  very  pleasant  for  winter; 
have  had  scarcely  any  cold  weather,  and  but  little  rain.  ...  I  was  in 
the  city  park  to  see  the  monument  of  Gen.  Pulaski  who  was  killed 
fighting  for  American  Liberty  the  9th  of  Oct.  1779  at  the  Siege  of  Sa¬ 
vannah.  Georgia.  It  is  the  prettiest  piece  of  work  of  the  kind  I  have 
seen — is  made  of  marble  and  must  have  cost  a  large  sum  of  money. 
.  .  .  The  citizens  here  have  opened  most  all  their  stores  by  permission 
of  MaJ.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman. 

I  cannot  talk  about  the  collections  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  without  asking  for  more.  The  larger  our  collections,  the 
better  sert’ice  we  can  render  to  students  of  our  state’s  history. 
Many  of  you  have  such  papers— family  letters,  d(»cuments  of  all 
kinds  and  old  newspapers.  Won’t  you  give  them  to  us,  or  deposit 
them  with  us  for  safekeeping?  We  will  keep  them  in  fireproof 
storage  except  such  times  as  they  are  being  used  under  super¬ 
vision.  Each  day  that  passes  sees  more  and  more  private  collec¬ 
tions  destroyed  either  through  accident,  carelessness,  indifference 
or  ignorance.  We  want  to  put  a  stop  to  this  destruction  for  his¬ 
tory  students  need  these  papers.  Put  them  w  here  they  will  be 
safe  before  it  is  too  late.  By  adding  to  our  collections  you  will 
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be  helping  us  in  our  effort  to  make  Savannah  a  mccca  for  the 
student  of  Georgia  history. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  invite  you  to  come  up  after  the  program 
and  see  the  exhibit  case  here  before  us.  We  have  brought  a  cross- 
section  of  our  manuscript  collection  for  you  to  see.  There  is  the 
first  printed  draft  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  was  used 
by  Abraham  Baldwin,  one  of  Georgia’s  delegates  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  of  1787.  Note  his  signature  and  the  changes 
and  corrections  that  were  made  during  the  debates  of  the  Con- 
vetnion  when  our  Constitution  was  adopted.  The  Pulaski  items 
are  two  of  his  autographed  letters,  the  grape  shot  which  mortally 
wounded  him  at  the  Siege  of  Savannah  and  a  small  bag  made 
from  the  silk  vest  he  was  wearing  at  the  time  of  his  death.  There 
are  journals  and  minute  books,  both  Colonial  and  Revolutionary, 
letters  of  Governor  John  Houstoun,  James  Jackson,  .\ndrew 
Jackson  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Of  special  interest  is  an  issue  of 
Prison  Times,  a  newspaper  handprinted  by  Confederate  prisoners 
of  war  at  Fort  Delaware. 

Also,  I  want  to  invite  each  of  you  to  come  to  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society.  It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  show  you  more 
of  w  hat  we  have.  Don’t  all  come  at  once,  but  please  come. 


The  Georgia  Department  of  Archives 
and  History 

By  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Bryan* 

My  paper  covers  roughly  three  points  (i)  condition  of  the 
archives  when  1  began  mv  work;  (2)  setting  up  the  program  to 
meet  my  immediate  needs;  and  (3)  the  long-range  program  as 
I  envision  it. 

May  I  introduce  the  subject  w  ith  a  brief  histoiy’  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  formal  organization,  September  10,  1918,  of  Geor¬ 
gia’s  Department  of  Archives  and  History’  and  what  has  been 
done  since  it  began  operation  January  1,  1919. 

The  struggles  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  records  of  the  labors 
and  achievements  of  our  colony  and  state  is  one  that  partly  un¬ 
folds  in  early  schedules,  inventories  and  checklists  on  file  in 
Georgia’s  Archives  today.  The  earliest  1  find  is  a  list  of  records 
in  the  executive  office  in  1791;  schedule  of  books  of  records 
belonging  to  the  Secretar\'  of  State’s  office,  taken  Mav  2,  1792. 
Fight  other  inventories  of  Georgia’s  archives  appeared  between 
1812  and  1917,  viz.,  1812,  1816,  1823,  1841,  1845,  1896,  1903,  and 
1917.  This  list  was  prepared  by  the  State  Librarian,  and  published 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Session  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Association,  Atlanta,  April  10,  1917,  pp.  49-63,  along 
with  an  article  on  “The  Condition  of  Georgia’s  Archives’’  in  the 
same  issue,  pp.  32-35. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  1823,  Governor  George  M.  Troup 
reported  to  the  legislature  the  following  revealing  facts  “that 
the  books  and  papers  in  the  executive  office  are  in  such  disorder 
and  confusion  as  to  require  immediate  attention  . . .  the  old  books 
and  papers  connected  w  ith  events  which  form  our  early  historx', 
are  thrown  into  trunks  and  put  aside  as  food  for  worms— so  far 
as  the  historv’  of  our  countrv’  is  of  any  value  to  us,  I  submit  for 
your  consideration,  whether  these  may  be  overhauled,  and  be 
made  to  pass  through  a  classification  and  arrangement.”  As  a 
result  of  this  plea  and  the  alarming  Indian  situation,  Joseph  Val- 
lence  Bevan  of  Savannah  was  appointed  Historiographer  in  1824 
by  the  legislature  “to  search  the  archives  of  the  State  with  a  view 

•Mrn.  Bryan  la  Director  of  the  Oeontla  Department  of  Archlvea  an«l  Htatory, 
Atlanta.  Thia  ia  an  addreaa  dellTered  by  her  before  the  Society  of  .\merlcan 
Archlylata  In  Annapolia,  Maryland,  on  October  16.  1951. 
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to  unfold  its  history.”  The  amount  of  $4(x).oo  was  appropriated 
for  the  work.  This  was  Georgia’s  first  effort  to  have  an  official 
history-  compiled  and  edited  from  official  records.  Although 
Be\  an  died  before  he  w  as  able  to  complete  the  work  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken,  he  forwarded  to  Governor  Troup  in  1825  “a  table  of 
the  Documents  relating  to  the  History  of  our  State;  having  taken 
care  to  select  only  such  as  I  believed  to  possess  real  &  intrinsic 
interest.”  The  Bevan  papers,  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  Governor 
Troup  and  the  table  of  the  Georgia  documents  are  today  in  the 
possession  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah,  a  private 
historical  society,  organized  June  4,  1839.  On  several  occasions 
this  Society’  was  authorized  by  the  State  to  keep  some  of  its  val¬ 
uable  relics  and  records.  Mr.  Tefft  of  Savannah  furnished  the 
Library-  of  Congress  with  a  table  of  Mr.  Bevan’s  collection  of 
papers  many  years  ago.  The  Library-  of  Congress  also  acquired 
material  upon  the  Georgia  archives  in  the  Peter  Force  papers. 
Fhe  Georgia  Historical  Society-  appointed  in  1845,  William  H. 
Pritchard  an  agent  ‘‘to  proceed  to  .Milledgeville  [the  Capital] 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  full  and  correct  schedule  of  all 
documents  pertaining  to  the  History-  of  Georgia  from  the  land¬ 
ing  of  General  Oglethorpe  to  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.”  lengthy  and  complete  schedule  made  by  Pritchard 
as  a  result  of  his  mission  is  on  file  in  the  Georgia  Historical  So¬ 
ciety. 

In  the  long-range  program  I  plan  to  publish  a  new  checklist  of 
Cieorgia’s  archives;  then  the  Director  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society,  .Mrs.  L.  .M.  Hawes,  and  I  plan  to  collaborate  and  folloyv 
up  that  article  y\ith  the  inventories,  already  mentioned  above, 
and  publish  them  in  chronological  order  in  future  issues  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Quarterly.  The  articles  on  ‘‘The  Public  Ar¬ 
chives  of  Georgia,”  by  Dr.  U.  B.  Phillips  in  \’ol.  I  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  .American  Historical  Association,  1903,  and  the 
checklist  by  Mrs.  .Maud  Barker  Cobb,  State  Librarian,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Association,  1917,  arc  to¬ 
day  inadequate.  Some  items  they  reported  missing  have  turned 
up  in  the  assembling  of  the  Archives,  y\hile  others  reported  on 
file  arc  today  missing.  These  lists  of  18th  and  19th  century  ar¬ 
chives  checked  against  our  present  holdings  for  the  period,  will 
be  an  interesting  comparative  study. 

I'hc  colonial  records  of  Georgia  in  London  yvere  copied  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  in  accordance  yvith  an  act  of  the  legislature 
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in  1837,  the  cost  being  approximately  $7,000.00.  Rev.  Charles 
Wallace  Howard,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  “repaired  to  Lon¬ 
don”  and  remained  three  years,  returning  with  transcripts  of 
twenty-two  volumes.  Subsequently  all  of  these  costly  volumes 
but  four,  which  are  now  in  the  Department  of  Archives,  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1891  when  the  home  of  Professor  Scomp 
of  Oxford,  Georgia,  burned.  He  had  borrowed  the  volumes  for 
research  purposes,  and  carried  them  to  his  home,  which  seemed 
a  popular  thing  to  do  in  those  days. 

Nothing  was  done  to  replace  the  colonial  records  until  1902, 
when  Fx-Governor  Allen  I).  Candler  was  appointed  by  execu¬ 
tive  order,  to  compile  for  publication  “the  Colonial,  Revolu¬ 
tionary  and  Confederate  Records”  of  Georgia.  He  did  not  “re- 

gair  to  London”  but  arranged  to  have  Messrs.  B.  F.  Stevens  & 
town,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  to  do  the  transcribing, 
legislative  funds  provided  for  the  transcribing  of  thirty-nine 
volumes,  and  the  publication  of  twenty-five  of  these  volumes. 
My  predecessor,  with  the  aid  of  the  W.P.A.,  t)  ped,  indexed  and 
prepared  the  remaining  unpublished  volumes  of  the  Candler 
Manuscripts  for  publication— fourteen  in  all.  These  fourteen  vol¬ 
umes  are  scheduled  for  publication  in  the  near  future. 

Between  i9f)3  and  1918  the  State’s  three  Compilers  of  Records, 
Fx-Governor  Allen  D.  Candler,  Ex-Govemor  William  J.  Northen 
and  Dr.  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  mentioned  in  their  annual  reports 
the  great  difficulties  they  were  encountering  in  finding  the  of¬ 
ficial  records  and  documents  pertaining  to  the  three  historical 
periods  they  were  authorized  to  compile  and  publish.  In  Cand¬ 
ler’s  report  to  the  Governor  in  1903  he  stated  “Georgia  has  been 
too  slow  in  preserving  her  historv’  .  .  .  our  neighbors,  carved  out 
of  Georgia  territory,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  already  have  es¬ 
tablished  by  law  a  ‘Department  of  Archives  and  History’,’  and 
the  Department  put  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  designated 
the  ‘Director’.”  The  nucleus  for  such  a  Department  for  Georgia 
already  existed  in  the  Omipilers’  office.  The  organization  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  .Association  in  1917  further  hastened  the  es- 
tabishment  of  the  Department.  The  Association’s  chief  aim  was 
to  establish  for  Georgia  a  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 
Dr.  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  a  well-known  Georgia  historian,  had 
been  appointed  Compiler  of  Records  in  1913  and  became  the 
president  of  the  newly  formed  Georgia  Historical  Association. 
He  emphasized  that  Georgia’s  most  vital  need  was  a  Department 
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of  Archives,  that  Georgia  was  w  ithout  an  adequate  history*,  cover¬ 
ing  the  period  from  1785  to  i860,  calling  them  “Georgia’s  Silent 
Years— An  Alarming  Hiatus.”  Dr.  Knight  was  the  driving  force 
behind  the  movement  to  establish  the  Department;  therefore,  with 
the  able  backing  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Association  and  pa¬ 
triotic  societies,  especially'  the  Georgia  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  Georgia  Division,  United  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Department  was  established  and  with 
slight  modifications  was  based  on  the  Alabama  model.  Dr.  L.  L. 
Knight  was  known  as  the  founder,  and  became  the  first  State 
Historian  and  Director  of  Georgia’s  Department  of  .Archives  and 
History'. 

Under  the  reorganization  Act  of  1931  (Acts,  /p^/,  pp.  7,  38) 
the  State  Historical  Commission,  formerly  in  control  of  the  De¬ 
partment  was  abolished,  and  the  powers,  duties  and  functions  of 
the  Commission  were  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
1929,  a  twenty-room  residence  w  as  tendered  to  the  State  by  the 
heirs  of  the  late  A.  G.  Rhodes  for  the  home  of  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History.  The  Department  was  moved  from  its 
small  quarters  in  the  Capitol  building  to  its  new*  headquarters, 
Rhodes  Memorial  Hall,  in  1930.  Today  the  collection  consists  of 
more  than  70,000  official  manuscript  books  and  pamphlets,  and 
four  million  paper  records,  w  hich  have  been  assembled,  classified, 
arranged  and  many  catalogued  over  a  period  of  thirty-two  years. 

When  I  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  .Acting  Di¬ 
rector  of  Archives,  September,  1950,  I  was  asked  to  work  with 
him  in  a  program  of  expansion  for  the  restoration  shop  and  to 
select  material  from  our  files  for  lamination.  A  Barrow*  Laminator 
had  been  purchased  in  1942,  but  because  of  lack  of  funds  and 
staff  very  few*  documents  were  restored  until  1950;  however, 
during  tbe  fiscal  year  1950- 1951,  19,091  pages  were  laminated. 
After  lamination  our  book  records  are  being  re-bound  in  buckram 
by  a  commercial  firm.  In  preparation  for  the  removal  of  the  land 
office  and  other  records  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  State  Treasurer  it  necessitated  a  complete  re-arrangement  of 
the  stack  areas  and  the  shifting  of  books  and  files.  This  w*ork 
w*as  completed  late  this  summer.  This  move  afforded  me  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  eliminate  deplorable  segregations  in  record  groups. 

We  are  at  this  time  setting  up  the  microfilming  program.  The 
sum  of  $20,000  was  appropriated  to  the  Secretary*  of  State  for 
cost  of  housing  and  safekeeping  permanent  and  valuable  State 
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Records  {Acts,  /pf/,  p.  437).  Eighty  thousand  notary  public  com¬ 
missions  were  microfilmed  this  summer,  and  approximately  3,000 
commissions  of  county  officers  are  in  the  process  of  being  filmed 
at  this  time.  Scheduled  for  filming  in  order  to  release  greatly 
needed  space  in  our  building  are:  Property  Tax  Digests  of  Geor¬ 
gia  counties,  1880-1949,  deposited  with  us  by  the  Revenue  De¬ 
partment,  Profiertv  Tax  Division.  This  group  consists  of  ap¬ 
proximately  6,500  large  volumes,  occupying  five  rooms;  House 
and  Senate  bills  and  resolutions,  1859-1940,  from  office  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  occupying  one  large  room  packed  to  the  ceiling, 
which  makes  them  very  inaccessible.  I  am,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  selecting  bodies  of  records  of  historical  im¬ 
portance  and  high  research  value,  for  filming.  They  are  irre- 
placable  unpublished  historical  source  materials  on  file  in  his 
office  and  in  our  Department,  consisting  of  original  State  Con¬ 
stitutions,  Journals  of  State  Conventions,  General  Assembly  ma¬ 
terial  (acts,  house  and  senate  journals);  Georgia’s  treaties  with 
the  Indians,  Passports  issued  by  the  Governors,  1785-1820;  Creek 
and  Cherokee  Indian  Letters;  Indian  depredations;  Governors’ 
Letter  Books  (letters  sent  and  letters  received);  the  series  of 
Executive  Minutes;  Cieorgia  Military  Affairs  and  Commissions, 
1775-1864;  a  list  of  persons  entitled  to  draws  in  Lottery  authorized 
by  Act  of  May  11,  1803  (4  vols.).  Security  copies  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  and  we  hope  to  make  the  films  of  these  records  available 
to  scholars,  archives,  libraries  and  universities  throughout  the 
countrv",  at  small  cost,  whenever  they  are  needed  and  called  for. 
This  will  conserve  travel  time  and  expense  for  the  parties  inter¬ 
ested,  and  w  ill  further  insure  a  means  of  preserving  our  priceless 
documents. 

Other  projects  in  view  are:  ( 1 )  A  well  planned  museum  with 
new  equipment,  with  particular  emphasis  on  “a  hall  of  fame”  of 
Georgia’s  public  servants.  Handsome  oil  paintings  in  guilt  frames 
of  great  beauty  are  stored  in  our  attic  at  present.  (2)  In  our 
records  management  program  we  are  encouraging  other  State 
Departments  to  microfilm  their  files  in  order  to  reduce  the  bulk 
of  the  material  to  be  transferred  to  our  Department  in  the  future. 
VVe  are  emphasizing  dispersal  schedules  for  worthless  records,  and 
are  acquainting  many  departments  with  the  law  governing  de¬ 
struction.  We  find  many  of  the  Department  heads  do  not  know 
the  legislature  authorized  destruction  of  useless  public  records  by 
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the  State  Librarian  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  approval  of 
Governor  (Acts,  1942,  pp.  468-470). 

(3)  Devotion  to  genealogical  studies  has  made  it  necessary'  to 
coop>erate  with  the  patriotic  societies,  particularly  with  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  building 
a  substantial  genealogical  collection.  More  than  a  thousand  gen- 
eological  volumes  are  available  in  our  research  room,  and  are  cata¬ 
logued  and  shelf-listed.  VVe  wish  to  continue  to  encourage  type¬ 
scripts  of  county  records,  cemetery  and  bible  records,  minutes 
of  old  churches  and  genealogical  charts,  concentrating  only  on 
Georgia  records  and  lines  and  those  records  which  help  to  sup¬ 
plement  Georgia  lines.  I  am  at  work  on  an  inventory  of  records 
in  our  Department  that  will  aid  the  genealogist.  This  I  am  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  National  Genealogical  Society  to  be  published  in 
a  future  issue  of  their  quarterly. 

(4)  A  program  of  publication  should  be  undertaken.  Approxi¬ 
mately  eighty  volumes  of  our  most  important  materials,  1775- 
1864,  were  prepared  for  publication  by  a  former  Director.  Geor¬ 
gia’s  Civil  ^rvice  records  of  men  who  have  held  public  office 
in  Georgia,  1777  to  date,  are  listed  on  individual  cards,  and  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged  in  the  General  Catalog,  and  should  be  published 
in  a  future  edition  of  Georgia’s  Official  and  Statistical  Register. 
Many  of  the  rosters  of  public  servants  published  in  earlier  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Register  have  not  been  brought  up  to  date  in  more 
than  twenty  years.  There  is  great  need  for  a  complete  Calendar 
of  the  General  Assemblies.  A  Calendar  of  Georgia’s  more  than 
four  hundred  Colonial  VV'ills  should  be  published.  The  Director 
of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  is  collaborating  with  me  on 
this  project.  Although  we  plan  to  microfilm  the  list  of  persons 
entitled  to  draw  in  the  Lottery  authorized  May^  1 1,  1803,  we  wish 
to  publish  it  as  well  since  it  is  a  splendid  census  of  Georgians  at 
that  time— there  being  no  complete  census  for  Georgia  prior  to 
1820.  This  will  place  the  list  in  the  hands  of  many  genealogists 
who  do  not  have  access  to  microfilm  facilities. 

(5)  Emphasis  is  being  placed  on  inventories  and  lists  of  certain 
record  groups  because  they  can  provide  more  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  than  can  be  included  in  a  guide.  An  inventory  of  state  and 
county'  maps  in  published  form  is  planned.  Publication  of  a  roster 
of  Georgia  .Militia  Commissions  for  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
Indian  W’ars  in  contemplated.  This  project  was  started  by  a 
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former  Director  and  commissions  were  placed  on  individual  cards 
and  filed  in  the  General  Catalog  preparatory’  to  publication. 

(6)  Crates  containing  valuable  World  War  1  and  World  War 
II  material,  which  was  gathered  at  heavy  expense  to  the  State, 
needs  to  be  arranged,  boxed,  labeled  and  shelved.  This  is  a  pro¬ 
ject  for  the  future. 

(7)  The  Department  should  co-operate  in  every’  way  possible 
with  the  new  State  Historical  Commission,  created  by  the  1951 
legislature  {Acts,  /pj/,  pp.  789-794)  to  erect  permanent  markers 
at  Georgia’s  historic  sites,  etc.  Closer  co-operation  w  ith  schools, 
institutions,  etc.,  whose  work  is  closely  related  is  in  great  need 
of  being  encouraged. 

(8)  More  scientific  and  technical  equipment  is  planned  when 
legislative  funds  are  made  available,  such  as  photostating  machine 
and  fumigating  vault. 

(9)  We  hope  to  reproduce  in  facsimile,  full-size  copies  of  some 
of  Georgia’s  well-known  historic  documents,  chiefly  for  use  in 
schools. 

(10)  The  project  which  is  ripest  in  Georgia  at  this  time  is  to 
erect  a  modern  fire-proof  annex  back  of  our  present  building 
to  house  the  old  records  from  the  counties.  In  the  words  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  “I  would  like  to  have  the  building  to  serve 
as  some  sort  of  bank  where  these  records  could  be  deposited  from 
the  various  counties,  inventoried,  laminated  and  microfilmed  and 
preserved.  They,  of  course,  would  be  subject  to  withdrawal  by 
the  county  officials  from  each  county.”  The  situation  of  county 
records  is  deplorable,  and  has  caused  general  alarm  from  all  over 
the  State,  and  something  must  be  done  immediately.  A  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  such  a  building  will  be  introduced  in  the  legislature 
next  January.  In  1934,  the  year  I  began  work  as  a  file  clerk  in 
the  Department,  the  annual  appropriation  that  year  was  $5,453.00. 
Today  the  annual  appropriation  is  $30,000.00,  plus  an  extra  $20,- 
000.00  for  equipment  and  microfilming.  The  program  I  have  out¬ 
lined  is  a  ten-year  plan,  and  will  require  additional  funds  and  staff 
to  see  it  through.  For  this  new'  period  we  are  entering  upon,  may 
I  give  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due,  to  my  administrator,  Geor¬ 
gia’s  Secretaiy  of  State,  the  Honorable  Ben  W.  Fortson,  Jr.,  who 
IS  devoting  his  tine  to  the  building  up  of  our  Department  of  Ar¬ 
chives  and  History. 
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LOUISIANA  BURGE:  THE  DAIRY  OF  A  CONFEDERATE 
COLLEGE  GIRL 

Edited  by  Richard  B.  Harwell* 

Accounts  of  Confederate  life  by  non-combatants  have  added 
much  to  the  record  of  the  South  during  the  Civil  War.  In  the 
highly  readable  narratives  of  Mrs.  Mary  Boykin  Chesnut,  Thomas 
Cooper  DeLeon,  Sir  Arthur  James  Lyon  Fremantle,  and  John 
Beauchamp  Jones  the  reader  finds  a  history'  that  is  as  real  as  the 
story  of  the  Confederate  Armies  and  Congresses  but  that  is  too 
often  overlooked  in  the  study  of  Confederate  history.  The  day- 
by-day  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacv  were  almost 
instantly  reflected  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  South.  Mount¬ 
ing  costs  of  living,  an  inflationary  currency,  a  disintegrating  trans¬ 
portation  system,  and  hardships  resulting  from  the  loss  of  the 
male  population  to  the  army  combined  to  cause  a  collapse  of 
Confederate  morale  on  its  home  front,  a  collapse  that  generally 

Preceded  and  did  much  to  bring  about  the  eventual  dilute  of 
outhem  arms. 

The  records  of  the  Confederacy  have  been  constantly  en¬ 
larged  by  the  publication  of  more  and  more  personal  narratives 
until  every  state  of  the  South  is  represented  by  an  ever  grow¬ 
ing  library  of  individual  or  local  accounts.  The  Diary  front  Dixie 
of  Mrs.  Chesnut  remains  the  classic  in  its  field,  but  the  reader 
who  has  enjoyed  that  book  will  find  interest  and  pleasure  also 
in  The  War-Time  Journal  of  a  Georgia  Girl  by  Eliza  Frances 
Andrews  (New  York,  1908),  My  Cave  Life  in  Vicksburg  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Loughborough  (New  York,  1864),  the  Journal 
of  Julia  LeGrand  (Richmond,  1911),  A  Confederate  Girl's  ITiary 
by  Sarah  Morgan  Dawson  (New  York,  1913),  A  Journal  of  Hos¬ 
pital  Life  in  the  Confederate  Army  of  Tennessee  from  the  Battle 
of  Shiloh  to  the  End  of  the  War,  by  Kate  Cumming  (Louisville, 
1866),  Richmond  During  the  War',  by  Sallie  A.  Brock  Putnam 
(New  York,  1867),  Recollections  Grave  and  Gay,  by  Constance 

•Mr.  Harwell  la  a  well  known  authorlt.v  on  the  hiatory  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  la  the  author  of  aereral  works  on  that  subject.  He  Is  Assistant  Librarian 
and  Lecturer  In  History  at  Emory  University. 
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Cary  Harrbon  (New  York,  1912),  The  Last  Ninety  Days  of  the 
IVar  in  North  Carolina,  by  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer  (New  York, 
1886),  A  Blockaded  Family:  Life  in  Southern  Alabama  During 
the  Civil  War,  by  Parthenia  A,  Hague  (New  York,  1888),  and 
Life  in  Dixie  During  the  War,  by  Mary  A.  H.  Gay  (Atlanta, 
1891). 

This  decalogue  by  no  means  exhausts  the  books  on  Confed¬ 
erate  home  life.  But  the  subject  has  been  adequately  and  authori¬ 
tatively  pursued  in  such  volumes  as  The  Women  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  by  Francis  B.  Simkins  and  James  Welch  Patton  (Rich¬ 
mond,  1936),  The  Confederate  States  of  America,  1861-186$  by 
E.  Merton  Coulter  (Baton  Rouge,  1950),  and  The  South  to  Pos¬ 
terity  by  Douglas  Southall  Freeman  (New  York,  1939).  Many 
Confederate  records,  yet  unpublished,  remain  in  private  hands 
that,  if  they  add  little  to  the  over-all  picture  of  Confederate  life, 
do  give  a  wealth  of  detail  and  picturesque  incident  to  the  hisorv 
of  diverse  areas  of  the  South.  In  his  recent  account  of  Shermaas 
march  from  Chattanooga  to  Columbia,  The  General  Who  March¬ 
ed  to  Hell  (New  York,  1951),  Earl  S.  Miers  used  for  the  first 
time  three  delightful  contemj>orary  accounts  of  the  w'ar  by 
young  girls:  ten-year-old  C^arrie  Berry  of  Atlanta;  Mar)'  Raw- 
son  Ray,  a  young  Atlanta  wife;  and  Emma  Florence  LeConte, 
the  seventeen-vear-old  daughter  of  the  Columbia  chemist,  Joseph 
LeConte.  Such  an  account— but  from  the  height  and  not  tne 
depth  of  Confederate  hopes— is  the  brief  diar)'  kept  by  Lou 
Burge  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war. 

Louisiana  Burge  was  the  step-daughter  of  Mrs.  Dolly  Sumner 
Lunt  Burge  (later  Parks)  of  Burge  Plantation,  Newton  County, 
Georgia.  A  sensitive,  high-spirited  daughter  of  a  middle-Georgia 
plantation  family,  Lou  Burge  died  October  6,  1863,  in  her  twen¬ 
tieth  year.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  complete  a  record  of  a  young 
lady  who  died  before  she  was  married  has  remained,  but  Lou 
was  the  center  of  a  family  who  believed  in  the  continuity  of 
family  tradition  and  the  preservation  of  family  records.  Her 
step-mother  is  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  voluminous  diary 
from  which  Julian  Street  excerpted  an  account  of  Shermans 
march  through  Newton  County  as  A  Woman's  War-Time  Jour¬ 
nal  in  M918.  Lou  had  visited  her  New  England  connections  in 
1854  and  her  childhood  friijndship  with  Cornelia  Gray  Lunt  is 
recorded  in  the  latter’s  Sketches  of  Childhood  and  Girlhood 
(Evanston,  1925).  The  home  in  which  Lou  Burge  spent  her  girl- 
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hood  still  stands  (moved  across  the  highway  from  its  original 
site)  and  remains  in  the  ow'nership  of  the  descendants  of  the  in¬ 
trepid  Dolly  Lunt. 

^  •  •  •  *  • 

Dolly  Sumner  Lunt  came  to  Georgia  in  1842  as  the  bride  of 
Dr.  Samuel  H.  B.  Lewis.  After  the  death  of  her  first  husband 
she  married,  in  1850,  Thomas  Burge,  a  widower  with  four  chil¬ 
dren  of  whom  two  young  daughters,  Louisiana  and  Eliza,  were 
still  at  home.  In  her  journal  Mrs.  Burge’s  references  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  meagre  in  detail  but  indicative  of  a  heart  full  of  warmth 
for  her  acquired  family.  With  a  touch  of  a  dramatist’s  fore¬ 
shadowing  she  wrote,  September  29,  1853:  “At  the  other  side 
of  the  table  opposite  me  sits  my  husband  and  how  very  dear  he 
has  become  unto  me,  such  kindness  and  love,  such  devoted  af¬ 
fection  calls  up  my  heart’s  warmest  love  and  my  earnest  desire 
to  be  worthy  of  him.  Here  too  are  our  little  girls,  the  eldest 
knitting  and  the  baby,  Eliza,  teazing  to  go  to  bed.  A  happy  fam¬ 
ily  circle.  O  may  it  not  be  broken  into  by  affliction,  disease,  or 
death,  and  yet  why  should  we  be  exempt? ’’‘ 

A  glimpse  into  the  carefree  years  remaining,  the  veritable  hey- 
dey  of  the  plantation  system  in  middle  Georgia,  is  afforded  by 
the  reminiscence  of  Cornelia  Lunt  many  years  later.  Of  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1854  she  wrote: 

And  one  thing  was  very  different  that  vacation.  I  went  often  to 
Grandfather  Lunt’s,  especially  after  my  Aunt  Dolly  and  her  step¬ 
daughter  Lou  Burge  arrived  for  a  long  deferred  visit.  I  never  lacked 
skill  in  making  friendly  approaches  to  girls  of  my  own  age  and  I 
quickly  felt  her  sympathy  and  understanding. 

She  was  a  clever  little  girl  of  middle  height.  She  was  dark-haired 
with  velvet  black  eyes,  her  hair  was  thick  and  vital  and  grew  prettily 
around  her  slender  neck.  She  had  no  freckles;  I  noticed  her  skin  was 
smooth  and  dark,  her  features  straight  and  clean,  and  face  and  eyes 
were  alive  with  passionate  distinction.  She  moved  slower  than  any 
girl  I  had  ever  seen,  and  spoke  with  a  soft  drawl.  She  was  all  fire  and 
flame  even  as  a  child,  and  she  could  repel  with  pettish  words  and  ges¬ 
tures  for  her  temper  was  not  equal  to  her  looks.  I  thought  her  very 
graceful  and  felt  the  fervent  quality  in  her — She  won  allegiance  with 
an  effortless  ease  and  we  became  friends  with  brave  assumption  on 
each  side  of  self-dependence. 

Lou  would  tell  me  of  her  entire  liberty  at  the  Plantation,  and  I  ac¬ 
cepted  every  factor  of  that  picturesque  life  of  the  South  with  enthus¬ 
iasm.  It  was  strange  to  me  that  she  turned  against  bonds;  the  personal 
will  In  her  always  rebelling  against  the  claims  of  those  older;  nature 
clamouring  for  entire  freedom. 

If  she  was  slow  and  drawled  her  words  often,  yet  at  times  she  talked 


1.  Dolly  Sumner  (Lunt)  Rurge.  MS  diary  (in  poHseHaiun  of  Mra.  lA>ui8  U. 
Bolton,  Burse  Plantation,  Newton  County,  Georgia.) 
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as  last  as  the  human  tongue  could  go.  and  I  was  lost  in  admiration  of 
her  vocabulary.  She  was  the  first  human  being  of  my  own  age  I'd  ever 
met  difficult  to  match  or  overtop.  .  .  . 

Lou  had  no  looseness  about  her,  no  lack  of  firmness  and  she  could 
strike  boldly  if  upset  by  a  touch.  As  far  as  she  was  concerned  emo¬ 
tionally  there  was  an  instinctive  certitude  in  her  responses,  in  the 
swiftness  of  her  speech  and  in  the  changes  of  her  mood.2 

The  friendship  of  the  summer  was  an  enriching  experience  for 
both  girls.  But  to  mar  it  was  a  reflection  of  the  growing  bitter¬ 
ness  between  the  North  and  South.  Grandfather  Lunt,  the  Evans¬ 
ton  cousin  recalled,  had  called  Byron  a  bad  book,  and  the  young 
Southerner,  in  defending  her  reading  of  the  poet,  had  cried  in 
passion 

I  know  bad  books  and  I  know  the  very  wickedest  one.  It’s  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin."  For  a  second  [wrote  Cornelia  Lunt]  I  was  dumb  and 
then  shouted  irritably,  “Why  Lou  Burge,  You  don’t  know  anything  — 
That  book  is  nice  —  I  say  it  isn’t  wicked  —  I  say  you’re  craiy’’  —  and 
with  no  deference  or  any  reserve  politeness  for  her  as  a  visitor  I  added 
the  unnecessary  slight  —  “And  1  guess  you  are  wicked  yourself.” 

She  grew  more  excited.  She  was  clean  mad  —  carried  away  by  some¬ 
thing  she  had  heard  or  remembered  —  but  I  interrupted  raising  my 
voice,  my  heart  beating  proudly  and  with  some  sense  of  power  —  “I 
tell  you  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  is  a  fine  book,  —  You  never  read  it  — 
Everybody  knows  it’s  fine.”  Her  cry  nearly  rang  through  the  house  — 
"No,  I  wouldn’t  read  it  —  My  Uncle  said  he  wouldn’t  touch  it  with 
tongs  —  They  ought  to  make  a  bon-fire  as  tall  as  the  sky  to  burn 
them  all  up.”  But  the  ordeal  of  battle  was  not  over,  for  she  added 
scathingly  "Wicked  yourself!  —  I  reckon  you-all  are  wicked  —  I  reckon 
you-all  are  black  inside.  Yes!  you-all  are  black  inside  —  I  hate  you 
Yankees  —  You-all  are  common.” 

“For  Shame!  Children,  How  can  you  quarrel  so?”  The  furious  tones 
had  resounded  through  the  house.  There  was  something  oddly  direct, 
oddly  compelling  in  the  level  steady  glance  of  my  Aunt  Dolly’s  grave 
unsmiling  eyes.  Always  self  possessed,  always  gentle  and  sympathetic 
there  was  now  as  she  stood  before  us  no  sense  of  unfinished  youth 
anywhere  about  her.  She  was  the  Judge,  the  experienced  woman,  and 
a  very  determined  and  decided  one. 

We  had  been  fighting  as  truly  as  if  we  had  used  weapons  of  steel 
instead  of  sharp  words.  And  we  were  not  willing  to  pick  up  what  we 
bad  lost.  It  was  still  rage  in  both  hearts  with  no  desire  for  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  I  slipped  by  and  got  myself  blindly  into  the  ball,  as  she  addressed 
her  step-daughter  in  reproof,  but  could  beat  no  retreat.  “Don’t  run 
away  —  Come  here  Neanie  —  You  poor  child!  —  Lou,  How  could  you. 
dear?  —  Why  you  two  are  cousins,”  but  the  little  Southerner  could 
not  be  silenced.  “She  called  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  a  nice  book  —  She 
said  we  were  a  wicked  set  —  She  is  nothing  but  a  Yankee.”  —  “There, 
ThCTe!  Not  another  word  —  Now  iisten  both  of  you  —  You  don’t 
either  of  you  know  what  you  mean.  You  Lou,  are  rude  and  ill-b'ed 
to  call  names.  You’re  a  visitor,  and  I’m  ashamed  that  you  shouldn’t 
behave  better.  The  Northerners  are  just  the  same  as  Southerners. 

2.  Cornelia  Gray  Lunt.  Sketches  of  Chidihood  and  Girlhood  t  Evanston,  Ill., 
c.  1025).  44  46. 
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Some  are  very  fine  —  and  some  are  not  like  our  people.  You  don’t  like 

everybody  down  there!  —  Neanie  —  You  see  that  book  isn’t  true,  I 

mean  it  says  lots  of  things  that  aren’t  true.  It  makes  you  believe  lots  i 

of  things  that  aren’t  true.”  There  was  neither  invective  nor  sarcasm  ’■ 

in  her  quiet  words  as  she  proceeded  to  tell  me  how  they  took  care  of 

all  their  slaves,  saw  they  had  clothes  and  plenty  to  eat,  and  looked 

after  every  one  of  them  when  they  were  sick,  and  that  they  all  had 

little  cabins  of  their  own  on  the  place.  And  I  never  forgot  the  emphasis 

of  her  closing  sentence  —  ”It  takes  over  a  hundred  of  our  slaves  to 

pick  the  cotton,  and  if  you  could  only  hear  them  singing  while  they 

work  or  when  they  sit  in  their  own  cabins  sometimes,  you’d  know  they 

were  happy  and  taken  good  care  of.  There  are  cruel  and  wicked  people 

everywhere  all  over  the  world,  but  down  South  we  don’t  any  of  us 

know  such  terrible  ones  as  she  writes  about.”3 

Cornelia  Lunt  met  Lou  Burge  only  in  that  brief  summer,  but 
the  memory  of  the  Georgian  remained  strong  in  her  mind  sev¬ 
enty  years  later.  Lhe  two  cousins  kept  up  a  lively  correspondence 
until  war  brought  it  to  a  close.  ^ 

I  seized  a  chance  [she  recalled  in  writing  of  the  termination  of  the 
exchange  of  letters]  for  vehement  language  in  the  correspondence  long 
since  racy,  between  My  Aunt  Dolly’s  step-daughter  and  myself,  the 
i  little  brown-eyed  Lou  Burge,  that  1  had  grown  so  attached  to  six  years 

\  before,  when  we  were  together  in  Maine,  at  my  Grandfather  Lunt’s. 

,  I  had  learned  with  pleasure  that  she  was  the  most  brilliant  of  her 

i  class  in  college,  and  until  the  War  broke  out,  I  had  longed  for  a  re¬ 

newal  of  companionship,  and  felt  for  her  a  growing  admiration. 

But  now  in  my  letters  1  expressed  my  views  as  if  they  were  final  and 
I  unshakable.  I  sought  for  greater  and  ever  greater  vigor  of  expression, 

for  now  my  strenuous  effort  was  to  push  her  into  the  background, 
to  overshadow  and  put  out  of  confidence  that  boastful  arrogant  spirit 
of  the  South.  It  sounded  contemptuously  in  her  spirited  replies  to  my 
*  epistles.  It  took  higher  and  ever  higher  ground  of  mighty  assurance. 

It  was  magniloquent  in  its  tremendous  superiority,  so  that  it  seemed  1 

braggart  pretension,  and  I  didn’t  care  who  I  hurt  by  tall  talking  back, 
and  by  my  own  flourish  of  bravado. 

It  was  bombast  on  both  sides,  as  time  proved,  but  I  tried  to  domineer 
by  a  haughtiness  and  overbearance  that  was  precisely  In  its  insolence  ( 

like  the  face  of  brass  I  was  snapping  my  fingers  at!  We  flew  to  tram¬ 
ple  and  intimidate,  and  mounting  a  high  horse,  I  used  all  my  faculties 
in  that  correspondence  to  ride  roughshod,  and  crush  underfoot  by 
trenchant  sarcastic  bluster.  I  tried  to  be  harsh  and  imperious  in  biting 
words  —  and  I  succeeded.  The  ungentle  controversy  became  acrimo¬ 
nious  and.  in  bad  grace,  was  dropped  perforce  with  all  communications 
between  the  rebel  States  and  ours.^ 

Of  that  girlish  correspondence  only  one  letter  survives,  one 
from  Cornelia  to  Lou  dated  Chicago,  .April  21,  1861,  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  patriotic  symbols  of  the  day: 

My  Cousin  Lou, 

Never!  to  my  dying  day  shall  I  forget  through  what  I  have  passed 
the  last  two  days.  Oh!  my  glorious  country!  how  my  soul  swells  with 


3.  Ibid.,  47. 

4.  Ibid.,  182. 
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pride!  how  my  heart  thrills  with  enthusiasm!  and  the  grand  mem¬ 
ories  will  never  leave  me.  I  shall  ever  carry  them  with  me  through 
life.  I  glory  in  this  atate  ("The  Prairie  State”)  and  in  this  city  ("The 
Queen  City  of  the  Lakes”)  of  my  hirth.  Oh!  how  full  of  patriotism 
are  the  hearts  of  all  —  and  none  falter  —  no  not  one. 

Excitement!  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  extent  of  It.  The 
whole  North  is  in  a  blaze!  Woe  —  woe  to  their  opponents!  the  rash  and 
misguided  South. 

Oh!  terrible  will  be  their  destruction  ft  they  shall  be  entirely  unni- 
hilated  or  submit!  !s 

Through  three  more  pages  of  excited  exclamation  points,  dashes, 
and  underlinings  the  patriotic  Nonhemer  regaled  the  equally 
patriotic  Southerner  and  closed  with  a  final  goading  postscript: 
“The  ‘Stars  &  Stripes’  wave  everywhere— over  every  building  and 
attest  the  loyalty  of  all.  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  flag?"  But  the  emo¬ 
tionalism  of  the  Illinois  girl  was  matched  by  her  Georgia  cousin. 
After  quoting  a  portion  of  Cornelia’s  letter  in  her  diarj’,  Lou 
commented:  “God  grant  that  I  may  live  to  see  my  country  free, 
or  take  me  from  here,  if  in  His  mercy  and  kindness,  [He]  does 
not  intend  to  free  us  or  permit  us  to  free  ourselves,  for  life  under 
the  rule  of  those  who  now  have  sway  in  VV'ashington,  would 
no  longer  be  desirable,  robbed  of  its  joy.  The  grave  would  seem 
far  preferable  to  submission.” 

Lou  entered  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Macon,  in  1857.  The 
completion  of  her  courses  was  interrupted  by  the  contraction 
of  tuberculosis,  a  tendency  toward  which  she  had  apparently  in¬ 
herited  from  both  the  mother  she  had  lost  in  babyhood  and  the 
father  who  had  died  in  1858.  Because  of  her  fine  collegiate  re¬ 
cord  she  was  nevertheless  graduated  in  the  class  of  1861.  From 
then  her  brief  life  was  a  record  of  declining  health— a  letter  from 
Chalybeate  Springs  (where  she  had  gone  tor  her  health)  in  Au¬ 
gust  1862  and  a  series  of  more  and  more  desponding  entries  in 
her  step-mother’s  diary  in  1863:  “April  13.  Lou  is  poorly,  coughs 
a  great  deal.”  “May  23.  Lou  is  so  poorly  .  .  June  26,  1863,  was 
the  girl’s  nineteenth  birthday,  and  her  mother  marked  it  with 
a  sad  comment:  “Lou  b  nineteen  years  old  to-day,  the  first  birth¬ 
day  she  has  lain  in  bed  all  day.  She  has  a  great  deal  to  live  for 
and  I  certainly  pray  that  health  may  be  given  her  to  enjoy  it.”*- 

The  entry  by  Mrs.  Burge  for  June  29  reads:  “Lou  is  no  better 
but  feels  troubled  about  her  spiritual  condition.  O  that  she  might 
believe  in  Jesus  and  be  saved.  She  will  probably  never  recover 

3.  Curnelia  Qray  Lunt  to  Lou  Burge.  Chicago.  April  26.  1861. 

6.  Tbeae  and  the  following  quotatlona  are  from  the  MS  diary  of  Mra.  Burge. 
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her  health.  Her  constitution  has  contained  the  seeds  of  consump¬ 
tion  since  she  left  Macon  College  in  the  yjring  of  Sixty -one.  She 
was  to  have  been  married  last  October.  The  war  came.  The  one 
dear  to  her  was  among  the  first  to  leave.  She  bore  it  well  and 
for  many  months  letters  came  regularly  but  as  is  so  often  the  case 
they  ceased  for  a  while,  then  came  again,  torturing  her  with  un¬ 
certainty,  forcing  into  destructive  action  those  seeds  which,  had 
it  not  been  for  that  love,  that  passion,  might  have  lain  dormant 
for  years.  How  rejoiced,  how  happy  she  was  in  anticipation  of 
seeing  him  last  April,  how  cruelly  disappointed.” 

Death  brought  an  end  to  Lou’s  illness  on  October  6,  1863.  Once 
again  the  words  of  her  mother  best  describe  the  scene,  describe  it 
in  a  fashion  now  as  out-of-style  as  it  was  then  sincere  and  feeling: 

October  6,  1863.  .  .  .  Lou  grows  weaker  and  weaker.  .  .  .  She  was 
calm  and  not  suffering  much.  I  feared  she  would  die  without  saying 
anything  of  her  hopes  and  I  asked  her  of  them.  She  said  she  was  going 
home  and  could  put  her  hands  quietly  into  death  as  she  could  into 
mine  for  "His  rod  and  His  staff,  they  comforted  her.” 

Directly  after  dinner  I  thought  her  time  was  come,  but  she  revived 
and  hearing  someone  cry  she  said,  “Stop.”  She  said  she  wanted  none 
that  loved  her  to  cry  for  her.  Upon  asking  her  for  messages  for  friends 
she  said.  “Tell  them  I  will  watch  for  them  up  yonder  and  wait  for 
others  in  heaven.”  Directly  after  supper  she  coughed  and  strangled 
and  struggled  for  breath.  It  was  hard,  distressing.  She  had  asked  me 
at  four  o’clock  if  1  thought  she  could  live  until  six.  “O,”  she  said,  “it 
will  be  so  long.”  She  often  said,  “Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me.  Nevertheless,  not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done.  .  .  .  Though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil 
for  His  rod  and  staff  they  comfort  me.”  Her  sufferings  in  dying  were 
severe,  no  place  for  rest.  The  pillows  could  not  be  placed  to  suit  her. 

Toward  the  last  she  l>egged  us  to  pray  for  her  release.  “Ma,  are  you 
praying?”  “Sister,  are  you  praying?”  Miss  Libby  read  John  xiv  after 
which  I  tried  to  pray.  Had  she  not  asked  me  1  could  not  have  done  it. 
but  all  along  I  had  granted  all  of  her  requests  and  should  I  fail  now? 
After  prayer  they  sang  “Je^us.  Lover  of  My  Soul.”  Before  they  got 
through  singing  she  asked  to  be  turned  over  and  died  without  further 
struggle.  I  rejoiced  that  her  soul  was  delivered,  that  her  sufferings 
were  over,  that  she  had  gone  home  to  God,  gone  where  her  father  and 
mother  waited  for  her,  gone  to  praise  God  forever.  I  bless  His  Holy 
Name  for  giving  her  space  and  time  to  repent.  Her  funeral  was  preached 
by  Rev.  W.  J.  Parks.  We  laid  her  beside  her  father  in  the  graveyard 
to  rest  forever. 

Here  is  Lou’s  journal  as  she  kept  is  in  1861  and  1862.  It  was 
apparently  started  in  May  1861  and  reconstructed  to  that  date. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  note  Lou’s  errors  of  fact  (as  in  her 
account  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter)  as  that  which  is  of  value  here 
is  useful  not  as  an  account  of  events  but  as  a  college  girl’s  re¬ 
action  to  them.  Punctuation  within  the  diar\’  has  been  normalized. 
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and  a  few  meaningless  errors  (such  as  the  writing  of  the  same 
word  twice)  have  been  corrected.^ 

I  have  concluded  to  keep  a  “Journal” — not  so  much  as  a  record 
of  my  own  thoughts,  feelings,  and  acts,  solely,  hut  mostly  as  they  occur 
in  connection  with  the  events  of  the  times.  For  these  are  certainly 
times  to  which  all  history  fails  to  furnish  a  parellel  and  it  will  not 
prove  uninteresting  to  me  when  age  shall  have  whitened  my  hair  and 
partially  destroyed  my  memory,  (should  God  graciously  permit  me 
to  live  to  old  age),  to  recall  by  means  of  this  “Journal”  my  history 
during  these  times.  I  shall  commence  a  little  further  back  in  order 
to  record  some  things  I  do  not  wish  to  forget. 

My  collegiate  course  was  closing  day  by  day  when  I  was  taken  sick 
with  the  whooping-cough.  Thinking  that  this  would  not  interfere  with 
the  regular  discharge  of  my  duties,  I  paid  not  much  attention  to  it 
and  was  not  as  careful  of  myself  as  the  circumstances  demanded,  and 
the  consequences  were  that  I  was  severely  attacked  with  pleurisy.  Dr. 
Boon  attended  on  me.  I  was  confined  to  my  room  several  weeks.  In 
fact,  from  this  time.  February,  until  May,  I  rarely  left  It.  Occasionally 
I  was  able  to  prepare  and  recite  a  lesson.  But  my  cough,  which  grew 
worse  instead  of  better,  necessarily  rendered  these  occasions  very  few. 
Various  remedies  were  tried  but  I  received  little  If  any  benefit  from 
them.  In  the  month  of  April  I  began  to  have  chills  and  fever.  Dr.  Boon 
then  told  the  faculty  that  I  must  not  study,  but  that  I  must  have 
a  change  of  air.  Mr.  Bonnell  sent  for  me  one  Saturday  morning,  had 
a  long  talk  for  me,  he  said.  Told  me  that  the  Faculty  had  concluded 
to  excuse  me  from  studying  for  two  weeks  and  that  when  Uncle  Parks 
came  down  in  May  I  was  to  come  home  for  two  weeks.  Until  he  came, 
I  was  to  do  as  I  pleased,  but  not  to  study  any.  He  did  not  think  me 
able  to  walk  up  and  down  stairs,  so  advised  me  to  move  into  the  second 
story  with  Janie  and  Bessie  Reed  from  Madison  and  Mollie  Harris. 
I  was  very  unwilling  to  leave  my  old  room.  No.  25,  where  I  had  been 
all  during  my  college  life,  and  my  roommates,  too — Mitt  who  had  been 
with  me  all  that  time,  Lucia  two  years,  and  Annie  Rush.  We  all  loved 
each  other  and  were  unwilling  to  separate,  but  the  President  thought 
it  best,  and  we  acquiesced.  He  having  our  good  at  heart,  we  could 
not  do  otherwise.  Mitt  and  I  cried  like  two  children;  she  vowed  that 
she  had  slept  with  me  for  three  years  and  would  have  not  other  room- 


7.  The  pernonK  mentioDPU  In  I»u'ii  <li»ry  divide  naturally  Into  the  Wealeran 
(tlrla  and  other  frienda  In  Maron  and  her  frienda  and  family  In  Newton  ('ounty. 
No  attempt  la  made  here  to  identify  them  individually.  The  rollexe  ftlrla’  namea 
have  been  verified  with  the  catalog  of  Wealeyan  ('ollejce  for  Of  her 

frienda  at  home,  the  Graven  family  of  Mount  IMeanant  plantation  are  moat  fre- 
ipiently  mentioned.  The  ‘T’nole  Parka"  (or  "Uncle  Billy")  to  whom  ahe  often 
refer*  waa  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Parka  of  Oxford  who  waa  Identified  with  Emory  Col¬ 
lege  and  with  Methodiam  In  Georgia.  After  the  War  he  became  th"  hl>bnr>d 
of  Mra.  Burge.  The  Philomathean  and  Adelphean  literary  aocletlea  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  aa  the  preaent  Phi  Mu  and  Alpha  Delta  Pi  aororitlea.  Mr.  Bonnell  waa 
John  M.  Bonnell,  Preaident  of  Wealeyan. 
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mate  —  to  think  of  her  rooming  with  Bee  Bryan!  I  did  not  aay  much 
but  ’twas  not  because  I  did  not  feel  it.  Mr.  Bonnell.  to  pacify  us,  prom¬ 
ised  that  I  should  return  as  soon  as  I  got  well.  Alas!  who  can  read  the 
future! 

I  staid  with  my  new  roommates  but  a  few  weeks.  On  Thursday,  the 
30th  of  Apr.,  Uncle  Parks  came  bringing  me  a  trunk  of  eatables  and 
clothes  from  home.  Friday  night  at  twelve  we  took  the  cars.  I  told  the 
girls  that  I  did  not  expect  to  come  back,  but  they  all  protested  against 
it,  so  near  graduating  and  sure  for  First  Honor.  I  felt  then  that  I 
would  not  get  it.  I  staid  in  Oxford  until  Saturday  morning.  Henry  and 
Dutton  Graves  were  boarding  at  Uncle  Parks’.  Saturday  morning  1 
came  down  to  our  church  with  Mr.  Evans,  our  preacher.  They  were 
all  surprised  to  see  me  and  that  looking  so  badly,  too.  Ma  declared 
immediately  that  I  should  never  return  and  I  did  not.  Two  months 
before  no  one  could  have  made  me  believe  that  any  cause  could  have 
kept  me  from  graduating  in  form  with  my  class.  How  swiftly  does 
Time  work  changes! 

January  1861.  Sallie  Gilmer,  Emma  Kennan.  and  myself  dined  at 
Dr.  Harrison’s.  Mr.  Bonnell  would  not  give  us  permission  to  spend  the 
day,  only  until  two  o’clock;  for  fear  that  we  would  see  Jimmie  Harri¬ 
son.  Well,  Miss  Mattie  ordered  dinner  at  twelve  in  order  that  we  should 
have  something  to  eat.  Jimmie  came  home  from  town  and  we  had  a 
nice  time.  At  two  o’clock  the  bells  down  town  were  rung,  cannon  fired, 
and  the  people  shouted.  For  at  twelve  o’clock,  Georgia,  the  Empire 
State  of  the  South,  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  and  declared 
herself  free  and  independent  by  severing  all  ties  that  bound  her  for¬ 
merly  to  the  Union.  Cousin  Dick  Davis  was  a  member  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  South  Carolina  set  the  example  in  December  last.  Florida,  Ala¬ 
bama.  and  Mississippi  followed  speedily  her  example,  and  right  glad 
am  I  that  Georgia  is  with  them  in  this  Important  decision. 

21st.  Macon  is  illuminated  in  honor  of  the  Secession  of  Georgia. 
Every  city  &c  is  Illuminated.  College  looks  beautifully.  We  had  fine 
fun  fixing  up  our  room.  Then  S.  Gilmer,  Hun  Redding.  G.  Doxler,  W. 
Bonnell,  Em  Bellamy,  Gin  Turnbull,  Bud  Redding,  and  myself  fixed 
up  the  Philomathean  Hall.  We  had  two  flags  bearing  upon  them  Geor¬ 
gia  &  Florida  floating  from  the  windows.  The  torchlight  procession 
came  by  College.  The  boys  halloed  for  the  Wesleyan  Female  College 
girls.  ’Twas  an  exciting  scene.  All  the  companies  were  out  and  the 
Minute  Men.  But  I  must  not  forget  to  put  down  that  the  Adelphean 
candles  burnt  the  windows  and  greatly  injured  their  new  carpet; 
whereat  the  P’s  [Philomatheans]  were  glad  and  the  A’s  [Adelpheans] 
very  angry. 

Feb.  1861.  Alexander  Stephens  of  Georgia  has  been  chosen  vice 
president,  and  Jefferson  Davis  of  Miss,  president  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
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March.  Companies  are  being  formed  all  over  the  country — to  be 
ready  in  an  emergency.  Lincoln  takes  his  seat  as  president  of  the 
United  States.  His  message  the  poorest  thing  I  ever  read.  Who  could 
expect  more  of  one  who  spent  his  life  in  the  West,  first  as  a  rail- 
splitter  and  then  as  a  boatman  on  the  Ohio?  We  are  yet  in  hopes  that 
there  will  not  be  a  war. 

April.  Old  Abe  refused  to  have  the  troops  removed  from  Fort  Sump¬ 
ter.  The  Carolinians  declared  they  will  take  it  if  it  costs  10,000  lives. 
The  Steamer  Star  of  the  West  attempted  to  reinforce  her,  but  the  guns 
from  Fort  Moultrie  obliged  her  to  retrace  her  course.  On  the  18th 
our  men  opened  fire  upon  Sumpter;  she  replied,  but  it  was  of  no  use 
and  the  fort  which  the  Yankees  declared  impregnable,  surrendered. 
Not  a  man  was  killed  on  either  side,  but  Col  Anderson  having  obtained 
permission  to  salute  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  four  men  were  killed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  gun.  The  Stars  and  Bars  of  liberty  float  over  Sump¬ 
ter.  All  honor  to  our  brave  Gen.  Beauregard!  Cousin  Wiley  has  sent 
me  his  photograph;  he  looks  every  inch  the  soldier  that  he  is. 

20th.  Lucia,  E.  Smith,  and  I  went  to  ride  in  Mr.  Gun’s  carriage; 
had  a  delightful  time;  went  out  to  the  drive  all  over  Macon  and  out 
in  the  country  returning  through  Vinevillle.  Down  town  everything 
is  bustle  and  preparation.  The  Macon  Volunteers  and  Floyd  Riflemen 
leave  tonight  for  Virginia.  As  we  were  returning  to  College  saw  John 
H.  Boss  lying  full  length  on  the  grass  in  front  of  Mrs.  Franklin’s  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  crowd  of  girls,  all  sitting  or  reclining  on  the  grass.  A  nice 
position  for  a  young  [  man  ]  to  be  in  the  presence  of  young  ladies.  Hear¬ 
ing  the  carriage,  he  lazily  turned  over  to  see  who  it  was  and  then  as 
deliberately  and  lazily  rolled  back.  Mrs.  Rosser  is  here  to  see  Matt. 
Matt  and  I  had  a  long  talk.  She  delivering  messages  and  repeating 
talk  of  this  same  John  Hix  Boss.  He  sent  me  word  to  be  sure  and  go 
to  church  tomorrow  as  he  is  fast  losing  his  religion.  Em  Bellamy  spent 
nearly  the  whole  evening  in  my  room  crying  about  the  war  and  John 
T.  Burr  who  leaves  tonight.  She  and  Fannie  Perkins  went  down  to 
Mr.  Sauisbury’s  to  tell  him  Goodbye.  Between  her  and  Cousin  Emma 
Ward  crying  about  Ed  Guinn,  I  have  had  a  time  of  it.  The  girls  are 
almost  all  of  them  crying.  Ginnie  Gothing’s  feelings  have  overcome 
her;  she  has  gone  to  bed,  sick  with  crying  about  Bush  Lumsden  who 
don’t  care  a  snap  for  her.  Ridiculous!  I  can  hear  Susie  Clayton  scream¬ 
ing  way  down  in  her  room.  I  am  glad  I  am  not  in  love,  if  that  is  the 
way  I  would  have  to  do  if  my  sweetheart  should  leave  for  the  wars. 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Ed  Beecher,  renewing  the  offer  of  mar¬ 
riage  that  he  made  to  me  in  August  last.  I  refused  even  more  decidedly 
than  I  did  then.  Gabriella  Harrison  regrets  so  much  that  I  am  not  out 
of  college  so  that  I  could  flirt  with  him.  She  vows  her  intention  of 
doing  so  should  he  ever  address  [her].  Miss  Mattie  says  that  he  has 
been  engaged  to,  and  flirted  with  nearly  every  young  lady  in  Macon. 
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30th.  Had  letters  from  Emma  Adams  and  Mr.  DeJarnette.  Emma 
gives  Matt  and  I  a  lively  description  of  the  leaving  of  the  Brown 
Rifles  of  Eatonton  for  Virginia.  Jule  and  Miss  Hattie  Marshall  em¬ 
braced  and  cried.  All  the  boys  cried  so  much  that  Em  says  she  was 
seriously  afraid  the  depot  would  be  washed  away.  Mr.  DeJarnette  was 
in  Camps  at  Charleston.  S.  C.  They  were  mustered  in  on  the  26th.  I 
leave  for  home  on  Thursday.  John  H.  Boss  left  to  join  the  Macon 
Volunteers  on  last  Thursday.  He  looked  very  handsomely  in  his  Sol¬ 
dier  Clothes. 

May  3rd.  Arrived  in  Oxford  yesterday.  Staid  all  night  at  Uncle 
Parks’.  Henry  appeared  to  be  glad  to  see  me  and  I  am  sure  my  pleasure 
was  not  feigned.  He  bas  been  a  good  friend  of  mine  for  years.  There 
will  be  a  flag  put  on  the  Chapel  Cupola  today.  Several  asked  me  to 
stay  but  I  was  anxious  to  get  home. 

11th.  Mrs.  Graves.  Fannie  G..  and  Henry  (who  has  left  College), 
spent  the  day.  1  went  home  with  them  to  spend  the  night;  went  by 
Mrs.  Wilson’s.  Mrs.  G.  and  Henry  wanted  to  call  on  Mrs.  Scoggins. 
I,  not  desiring  to  see  her,  sat  out  in  the  carriage.  Henry  and  I  had 
a  long  talk.  Mrs.  S.  &  Ella  and  Mrs.  Libbie  took  tea  at  Mr.  G’s.  Fannie 
&  I  both  being  tired  stayed  in  the  parlor  only  a  short  time.  The  next 
day  Mrs.  Morse  &  Ella  called. 

I..a8t  of  the  month.  Had  a  letter  from  Jule;  she  is  in  low  spirits. 
My  health  does  not  improve.  I  fear  consumption.  I  had  had  letters 
from  Mr.  Bonnell,  Annie,  and  Mitt.  Mr.  Bonnell  writes  that  the  Faculty 
have  bestowed  the  Valedictory  on  Miss  Flossie  Stevens,  the  Salutatory 
on  Miss  Lou  Burge.  Ma  has  written  to  him.  stating  the  state  of  my 
health.  Mitt  (and  all  of  my  other  friends),  are  so  angry  that  they 
don’t  know  what  to  do.  She  and  Flossie  have  had  a  violent  quarrel  in 
consequence  and  don’t  speak.  Mitt  says  that  she  knows  that  I’ll  refuse 
it.  for  I  have  often  said  that  I  would  not  accept  it,  but  begs  me  not 
to  do  it.  adding  that  I  can  take  the  shine  off  of  F.,  even  in  a  salute, 
for  every  body  says  that  I  read  beautifully,  where  as  F.  can’t  read  at 
all.  It  Is  nothing  more  than  I  expected.  My  bad  health  and  bad  be¬ 
havior  prepared  me  for  this  some  time  since;  I  could  not  expect  any¬ 
thing  else.  Flossie  is  as  much  noted  in  college  for  her  timidity  and 
humbleness  and  meekness  (some  not  her  friends  say  that  she  is  a 
hootlick)  as  I  am  for  my  independence,  both  of  speech  and  action, 
always  doing  as  I  pleased.  Teachers  don’t  like  such  independence  and 
while  I  know  that  I  stood  as  well  as  Flossie  in  everything  and  much 
better  in  some,  I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  she  would  take  the  first 
part  of  the  first  honor.  I  did  not  know  then  that  the  Trustees  had  de¬ 
termined  that  but  two  honors  should  be  given  out. 

13.  Sister  Eliza  is  fifteen  years  old  today.  She  is  in  the  Junior 
class  at  l^a  Grange.  Georgia.  Had  two  letters  from  Nina  Lunt  today 
of  Chicago.  She  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  a  fierce  Unionist.  W’e  have  been 
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having  quite  a  controversy  in  the  last  few  months  with  regard  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Southern  Confederacy.  One  letter  is  dated  April 
21st.  She  commences  it  with  E.  Pluribus  Unum.  The  United  States 
flag  is  in  one  corner  of  her  sheet,  and  under  it  the  words: 

“Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just. 

And  this  be  our  motto.  ‘In  God  is  our  trust.” 

And  the  Star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.” 

She  speaks  very  bitterly  of  the  South,  and  she  is  but  one  of  the  vast 
North!  They  are  all  angry;  the  fall  of  their  flag  at  Fort  Sumpter  has 
aroused  them  all.  Deep  vows  of  vengeance  are  muttered  against  the 
South.  Let  the  storm  come!  We  will  meet  [it]  as  free  men  and  South¬ 
erners  should.  Nina  says — “Excitement!  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  the  extent  of  it.  The  whole  North  is  ablaxe!  Woe  be  to  their  oppo¬ 
nents!  The  rash  and  misguided  South!  Oh,  terrible  will  be  their  de¬ 
struction  and  they  shall  be  utterly  exterminated  or  submit!"  Such  is 
the  spirit  of  the  North.  “Submission  or  Annihilation”  is  their  cry.  They 
look  for  a  short  war,  for  what,  they  ask,  can  a  people  like  the  South, 
used  to  indolence  and  luxurious  habits,  do  against  the  all-powerful 
North  (as  Nina  styles  it).  True  we  are  a  people,  compared  with  them, 
numerically  weak;  but  strong  in  the  Justness  of  our  cause,  powerful 
in  our  unity  and  unconquerable  as  long  as  we  remain  fixed  in  our 
avowed  determination:  “We  may  be  annihilated,  but  conquered  never!” 
Again  she  says.  “Loud  and  deep  are  the  vows  of  vengeance  breathed 
by  all  against  the  presumptuous  tyrannical  minority.”  They  had  better 
spare  their  breath  to  be  used  in  a  better  cause! 

“Those  who  have  aspersed  the  bravery  of  our  Northerners  will  have 
a  terrible  opportunity  of  finding  out  their  mistake.  No  one  can  oppose 
us.  No  one  has  the  power.  I  suppose  the  South  is  craxy.  They  must 
be  mad  to  entertain  for  a  moment  the  thought  of  battling  with  such 
as  u-e!  Oh,  what  a  bitter  harvest  will  they  reap!  But  repentance  will 
come  too  late!  Our  troops  will  go  where  they  please.  Nothing  will  pre¬ 
vent  them.  They  will  have  the  ‘Mob  City’  (alluding  to  Baltimore, 
whose  citizens  refused  to  let  the  Union  troops  pass  through  there,  and 
fired  into  the  cars  killing  many).  They  will  burn  Baltimore  to  the 
ground,  destroy  her  entirely,  but  they  will  pass  through.  And  not  only 
that  city  but  the  entire  South!  Who  can  turn  them  aside  for  a  moment? 

“This  will  be  a  great  war  and  I  glory  in  living  in  such  times.  I  shall 
live  I  know,  unless  God  cuts  me  of*  suddenly,  to  see  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  wave  over  every  portion  of  ’this  land,  and  it  shall  fly  from 
every  place  where  it  has  been  before,  even  if  ‘tls  only  a  pile  of  bricks.” 

Well,  friend  Nina.  “God  will  either  cut  you  off  very  suddenly,”  or 
prolong  your  life  many,  many  long  years  after  I  shall  have  mouldered 
in  the  dust.  God  grant  that  I  may  live  to  see  my  country  free,  or  take 
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me  from  here.  If  in  His  mercy  and  kindness.  [He]  does  not  intend  to 
free  us  or  permit  us  to  free  ourselves,  for  life  under  the  rule  of  those 
who  now  have  sway  in  Washington,  would  no  longer  be  desirable, 
robbed  of  its  joy.  The  grave  would  seem  far  preferable  to  submission. 

30th.  Another  letter  from  Mr.  Bonnell  in  reply  to  Ma’s.  I  will  copy 
some  of  it.  "The  Faculty  on  my  representation  of  the  matter,  have 
resolved  to  recommend  her  among  the  rest  to  the  Trustees  for  gradua¬ 
tion.  This  is  rather  an  irregularity,  but  Miss  Lou’s  uniformly  high 
standing  in  her  studies,  and  the  nature  of  her  present  absence  from 
the  College,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  such  a  course;  and  the  Faculty 
are  glad  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  gratify  her  to  this  extent.  This 
being  settled,  the  question  arises.  Will  she  be  able  to  appear  on  the 
stage  at  commencement  and  read  the  Salutatory?  If  it  were  any  of 
the  ordinary  compositions  of  the  class,  we  should  be  indifferent  to  it 
and  not  care  to  have  the  question  decided  now.  But  as  it  is  an  exercise 
of  an  'officlar  character,  as  it  were,  essential  to  the  completeness 
of  the  programme,  we  should  like  to  have  the  matter  decided  forthwith 
and  reported  to  us.  Will  you  please  write  immediately  and  let  us  know 
if  we  may  expect  Miss  Lou  to  appear  and  perform  her  part.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  want  to  exact  anything  that  would  injure  her,  but  she  has 
the  right  to  the  honor  and  if  it  will  gratify  her  she  may  perform  and 
it  would  gratify  us  all.” 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Bonnell,  thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  stat¬ 
ing  my  inability  to  return  to  College  on  account  of  my  health  which 
does  not  improve,  refusing  to  accept  the  2nd  honor,  at  the  same  time 
being  glad  that  I  was  thought  worthy  of  it  by  the  Faculty,  appreciating 
it  only  as  an  indication  of  the  stand  I  took  in  my  class.  I  gave  him 
liberty  to  bestow  it  upon  who  he  might  think  worhty  of  it.  Some  blame 
me  for  this  course,  but  I  have  always  declared  by  intention  to  refuse 
it  should  I  receive  it.  I  would  not  bring  myself  to  acknowledge  a  mental 
inferiority  to  Flossie  which  I  know  and  feel  does  not  exist.  Mr.  Stanly 
said  that  I  had  the  best  mind  in  College.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  it  was 
by  far  the  strongest  and  best  cultivated,  and  I,  Oh  Journal,  believing 
this  myself,  refused  the  honor.  Henry  begged  me  to  stay  at  home, 
refuse  it,  avowing  that  he  knew  I  deserved  1st. 

26th.  My  seventeenth  birthday.  The  last  two  months  have  been 
stirring  ones.  We  have  whipped  our  enemies  in  more  than  one  fight. 
At  Great  Bethel  they  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  1800.  Col.  W’lnthrop 
was  killed.  We  lost  one  man.  At  Vienna  they  lost  a  good  many.  The 
blood  of  the  martyr  Jackson,  who  shot  Col.  Ellsworth,  of  the  New 
York  Zouaves,  as  he  attempted  to  tear  down  the  Confederate  Flag 
from  off  his  hotel  and  was  afterwards  killed  by  Ellsworth’s  men,  calls 
out  for  vengeance  and  our  boys  have  determined  to  avenge  it  or  die 
in  the  attempt.  The  weather  is  Junelike  and  pleasant.  My  health  slowly 
improving.  Mr.  Bonnell  writes  that  my  name  shall  appear  on  the  pro- 
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gramme  with  Greece  as  my  subject.  Mitt  Lane  having  taken  the  one 
previously  chosen  by  me,  Georgia.  He  chose  Greece  as  that  was  my  last 
composition  handed  in,  “and  one  worthy  of  being  read  on  any  stage.” 

July  10th.  Cousin  Wiley,  Cousin  Sallie,  Fan.  and  Henry  spent  the 
last  week  with  us,  had  a  pleasant  time.  The  8th,  9th,  and  10th  were 
commencement  days  in  Macon.  My  class  are  there  in  all  the  glory 
which  white  muslin,  white  kid,  and  compositions  tied  with  white 
ribbon  can  invest  them  [and]  for  these  two  days  entertained  (?)  the 
admiring  audience  there  assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  21st  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College.  Miss  Kitty  Cater  read  the 
Salutatory.  She  was  a  Philamathean,  the  third  one  in  my  class  worthy 
of  honors.  Phew,  won’t  the  Adelphians  [be]  mad  though?  By  the  by, 

I  heard  that  same  young  lady  declare  one  day,  in  answer  to  a  surmise 
made  by  one  of  the  class  that  she  would  get  the  2nd  honor  in  case  I 
got  and  refused  it,  that  she  would  not  accept  it,  that  she  would  not 
accept  it  under  those  circumstances.  Changed  her  mind  I  guess! 

11th,  12,  13.  George  Yarbrough  ft  Libbie  Dutton  are  with  us.  Cousin 
John  Davis  spent  one  night  with  us.  All  have  been  down  to  attend 
the  Sandtown  [Newborn]  Commencement,  much  entertained.  My  eyes 
are  very  sore,  had  to  have  two  blisters  applied. 

18th.  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  Yankees  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Our  men 
held  their  ground.  Beauregard  communing  our  forces. 

21st.  On  this  day,  the  holy  sabbath,  was  fought  the  greatest  battle 
ever  fought  on  the  American  continent.  Since  the  removal  of  our  seat 
of  government  from  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  Richmond,  the  Yankee  Army 
have  been  loud  in  their  threats.  They  would  have  Richmond  by  the 
4th  of  July,  the  rebel  rag  torn  down  and  disgraced,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
should  wave  over  that  devoted  city,  Jeff  Davis  and  Ste[ph]ens  should 
be  hung,  ftc  fto.  Disappointed  about  possessing  the  city  by  that  time, 
they  during  the  preceding  week  advanced;  our  men  engaged  their 
advance  forces  on  Thursday.  Gen.  McDowell  commanded  their  forces, 
in  all  numbered  between  45,000  and  50,000  men.  Gen.  Beauregard  en¬ 
gaged  them.  They  fought  desperately  from  four  in  the  morning,  till 
seven  in  the  evening.  At  one  time  it  seemed  that  we  must  be  whipped. 
For  [illegible]  our  troops  could  discern  fresh  troops  coming  up,  whether 
friends  or  foes  they  could  not  tell.  Foes  though  they  supposed  them 
and  they  thought  they  would  have  to  retreat.  Their  hearts  sank  within 
them.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came.  The  could  tell  nothing  from  their 
uniforms.  Their  flag  was  not  seen.  Nearer  and  nearer.  All  is  suspense. 
A  gust  of  wind  comes  up.  Their  flag  unfurls  by  the  breeze  and  reveals 
the  Stars  ft  Bars.  Such  a  shout  as  our  forces,  tired  ft  exhausted,  sent 
up.  It  was  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston’s  force,  left  some  distance  off  for 
want  of  transportation.  They  had  come  part  of  the  way  on  the  cars 
and  double  quicked  the  rest  of  the  way,  several  miles.  With  an  answer¬ 
ing  shout  they  charged  the  enemy.  Consternation  surged  upon  them. 
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Their  ranks  broke.  They  fled  In  every  direction,  flung  away  guns, 
clothes,  haversacks,  ammunition.  Officers  left  their  men,  men  their 
officers,  every  man  going  upon  the  principle  “every  man  for  himself 
and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.”  Such  a  stampede,  such  a  rout  was 
never  heard  of.  A  great  party  of  Congressmen,  citizens,  &c,  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [were  there]  to  witness  the  retreat  and  glory  over  our  defeat. 
Shame  be  upon  them.  Ladies  were  among  them.  One  Miss  Furlow  W’eed 
of  N.  J.  had  obtained  permission  to  plant  the  flag  on  the  rebels’  Capitol. 
They  had  a  fine  dinner — ice  creams,  champagne,  lemonade,  &c  spread 
at  Centreville,  but  they  staid  not  to  eat  it.  Our  Cavalry  pursued  them 
and  took  many  prisoners,  arms,  &c  which  they  threw  away  in  their 
fright.  Handcuffs  were  found,  purchased  for  the  principal  citizens  in 
Richmond.  They,  a  Christian,  civilized  nation,  fighting  against  those 
once  their  brethren.  Hon.  Ely  of  New  York  was  taken.  We  suffered  a 
great  deal  though.  Gen.  Bee  of  South  Carolina  and  Col.  Bartow  of 
Georgia  were  killed.  The  Georgians  covered  themselves  with  glory. 
The  7th  and  8th  were  in  the  fight.  Gen.  Beauregard  complimented  them 
in  high  terms.  Too  much  praise  can  not  be  bestowed  upon  Gens.  J.  E. 
Jobnston  ft  Beauregard,  while  all  praise  is  due  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

29th.  Henry  G.,  Comer  Shaw,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Thomas,  ft  Mr.  Bran¬ 
ham  from  this  county  left  for  Virginia  to  join  the  Macon  Volunteers 
and  Floyd  Riflemen,  belonging  to  2nd  Geo  Battalion,  Major  Hardeman. 
I  was  sorry  to  have  Henry  go,  but  thought  that  he  was  doing  right. 

August.  A  good  deal  of  rain  and  very  warm  weather. 

October.  Our  churcb  and  Mr.  Hinton’s  house  burned  by  incendiaries. 
A  great  deal  of  burning  through  the  country.  Yankees  among  us,  no 
doubt. 

December.  Price  has  been  doing  us  much  service  in  Mo.  Gained  a 
good  many  battles.  Another  great  battle  has  been  fought  at  Lees¬ 
burg.  We  whipped. 

13.  Fight  at  Valley  Mountain.  W.  V.  Our  troops  repulsed  the  enemy. 
Cousin  Dick  Davis  was  in  the  fight.  Lost  one  man  in  his  company, 
the  Putnam  Light  Infantry. 

Christmas  was  very  quiet,  spent  it  at  home.  Santa  Claus  brought 
me  10$.  Very  different  from  last  Christmas  which  I  spent  in  Eatonton 
with  my  friend  Julia  F.  Adams.  I  have  been  engaged  one  year.  Feel 
somewhat  anxious  to  hear  from  Mr.  DeJarnette.  Have  not  heard  from 
him  since  they  left  Roanoke  Island,  for  Portsmouth. 

Jan  1st,  1862.  Fannie  Graham  and  Cora  Graves  spent  the  day  with 
us,  came  down  to  bring  Tom  home,  who  had  been  down  country  to 
transact  some  business  for  Mr.  Graves. 

7th.  Jchn  Perry  was  buried  today.  He  died  near  Yorktown  of  typhoid 
on  Christmas  day.  What  a  death!  Not  a  friend,  not  even  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  near  to  bear  home  his  dying  message,  or  to  whisper  words  of 
cheer  and  comfort  as  he  entered  the  dark  valley  and  shadow  of  death. 
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Then,  too.  to  lie  there,  having  been  told  that  the  could  live  but  ten 
hours  and  die  without  one  hope  for  the  future,  nothing  attractive  be¬ 
yond  the  grave.  God  grant  that  death  find  me  not  thus,  not  shrinking 
from  the  future,  but  rejoicing  in  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  heaven  beyond 
the  grave. 

Miss  Johnson,  Miss  Hattie,  Fanny,  Henry,  Dutton  and  Cora  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  day  with  us. 

Feb.  22nd.  Washington’s  birthday!  Dear  to  every  Virginian,  dear 
to  every  Southern  heart,  the  birthday  of  our  leader  and  President  in 
the  glorious  struggle  for  Independence,  the  first  rebel!  Today  will 
ever  more,  if  possible,  [be]  a  thousand  times  more  precious  to  us,  for 
today  at  twelve  o’clock  in  Richmond,  in  front  of  the  statue  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Jefferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  President  of  our  Permanent 
Government,  took  the  solemn  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  and 
laws.  The  past  week  has  been  one  of  gloom  and  darkness,  both  men¬ 
tally  and  as  regards  the  weather.  The  windows  of  Heaven  seem  to  have 
been  opened  and  the  rain  poured  in  torrents.  I  was  almost  ready  to  ex¬ 
claim  that  the  “Bow  of  promise’’  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  heavens, 
advised  Saidee  every  few  minutes  to  look  out  of  the  windows  to  see 
if  the  Yankees’  gunboats  were  not  coming  up  the  spring  branch!  The 
late  reverses  that  we  have  met  with — Somerset,  Roanoke  Island,  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson,  have  for  a  time  filled  the  stoutest  and  most 
hopeful  heart  with  gloom,  and  even  disheartened  some  of  the  more 
timorous  ones  among  us.  But  at  twelve  o’clock  (the  morning  dark 
and  gloomy),  on  Saturday  morning  at  twelve,  just  as  Jefferson  Davis 
was  inaugurated,  the  clouds  rolled  away,  the  sun  appeared  In  noontide 
power  and  splendor. 

Henry  G.  and  Cousin  Sallie  came  down,  first  time  that  I  have  seen 
Cousin  Sallie  since  her  return  from  Pensacola.  She  Is  much  improved 
in  personal  appearance.  Did  not  hear  her  talk  any.  Spent  the  evening 
with  Henry.  Had  a  nice  long  talk  with  him.  Every  day  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  friends  that  I 
have.  W’e  are  very  intimate  and  outsiders  suppose  us  engaged.  I  don’t 
answer,  nor  does  he;  ’t would  be  a  pity  to  deprive  them  of  something 
to  gossip  about. 

24th.  Took  dinner  at  Mr.  G’s  yesterday.  ’Twas  a  most  beautiful 
day,  the  first  Sabbath  that  has  dawned  upon  us  as  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  people.  I  accepted  it  as  a  bright  omen  of  our  future  happines.s 
and  prosperity  as  a  nation.  The  dark  cloud  of  misfortune  has  rolled 
away.  Henceforth  our  course  will  be  as  glorious  and  brilliant  as  the 
noonday  sun.  God  grant  it  may  be  so!  It  makes  me  laugh  to  hear  what 
our  contemptible  enemies  talk  about  annihilating  us!  The  idea  is  sim¬ 
ply  ridiculous.  They  may  take  Charleston,  Savannah.  Pensacola.  Mobile, 
New  Orleans.  Memphis,  and  every  intermediate  town  on  the  seacoast 
and  Miss.  River.  Five  hundred  cannon  may  be  pointed  at  the  fortlfl- 
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cations  at  and  around  Richmond,  but  the  heart — the  Southern  heart — 
wili  not  be  touched.  We  cannot  be  conquered.  Never,  never!  Washing¬ 
ton  at  one  time  had  8,000  miserable  half-ciad,  half-armed  and  fed  men 
under  him.  This  was  the  U.  S.  Army.  Did  he  despair?  When  asked  if 
he  could  be  conquered,  he  replied  that  if  still  pursued,  flag  In  hand  he 
would  retreat  to  the  W’estern  mountains  where  his  foes  could  not  fol¬ 
low  and  there  plant  the  flag  of  Freedom.  This  is  our  spirit;  who  then 
can  conquer  us?  We  surrendered  at  Donelson  on  the  15th  and  Nash¬ 
ville  fell  into  their  hands,  but  'twas  after  hard  fighting,  four  or  five 
days,  10,000  against  80,000.  Their  killed  was  about  7,000,  a  man  killed 
for  every  prisoner  they  took.  Yet  they  call  this,  the  bloodiest  battle 
of  the  American  continent,  a  great  victory,  and  insanely  rejoiced  over 
it.  Letters  from  Cousin  Wiley  announce  that  he  left  a  few  nights  ago 
for  Havana  with  a  cargo  of  Cotton,  the  Steamer  Nelly,  I  am  afraid 
the  Yankees  will  catch  him  when  he  comes  in, 

March  1st.  The  steamer  Nashville  ran  in  at  Beaufort.  N.  C.,  with 
a  cargo  valued  at  $3,000,000.  She  was  fired  at  by  the  blockader,  but 
they  did  not  hurt  her.  How  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  her,  the 
Confederate  Bars  &  Stars  proudly  floating  out,  sail  radiantly  up  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  Macon  ’mid  cheers  of  the  crowd  while  the  blockader, 
chagrined  and  disappointed,  dared  not  venture  near.  The  Nashville 
burned  the  Honey  Birch  on  her  outward  voyage  and  sank  a  steamer 
when  coming  in.  The  Sumpter  has  so  far  burned  21  Yankee  vessels. 
How  they  would  like  to  get  bold  of  her  and  her  gallant,  bold  and  brave 
Captain  Semmes! 

4th.  Gov.  Brown  ordered  a  general  muster  today  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  12,000  volunteers.  Newton  County  was  required  to  send  160. 
She  did  so  without  a  draft.  No  fear  but  what  the  Empire  State  will  do 
her  duty. 

•  •  •  • 

Here  the  journal  ends.  A  few  leaves  at  the  end  have  been  torn 
from  the  book.  Perhaps  they  contained  the  secret  of  Lou’s  fiance’s 
name.  The  reader  of  her  words  is  almost  lead  to  believe,  as  she 
would  have  outsiders  gossip,  that  she  was  pledged  to  Henr\' 
Graves.  More  likely,  her  sweetheart  might  have  been  J.  B.  De- 
Jamette,  who  had  been  mustered  into  the  army  early  in  the  w  ar. 
The  reader  will  remember  that  in  December,  i86i  she  wrote; 
“I  have  been  engaged  one  year.  Feel  somewhat  anxious  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Dejamette.”  Perhaps  there  was  more  than  an  accidental 
juxtaposition  of  sentences. 

Lou’s  formal  obituary,  by  the  President  of  Wesleyan,  J.  .M. 
Bonnell,  appeared  in  The  Southern  Christian  Advocate  for  No¬ 
vember  19,  1863.  He  commented  on  her  “mind  remarkable  for 
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penetration,  and  ...  a  certain  vigor  and  freedom  of  character 
that  made  prominent  her  faults  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  her  heart.” 

A  longer  more  flowery  eulogy,  signed  J.  B.  D.,  was  presented 
to  her  family  and  preserved  in  manuscript  along  with  Lou’s  diary. 

It  follows: 

Died  at  the  residence  of  her  stepmother,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Burge,  in  Newton 
County,  Georgia,  on  the  6th  day  of  October,  1863,  Miss  Lou  Burge, 
age  19. 

Indeed,  is  it  true  “Death  loves  a  shining  mark”;  else  why  should 
the  gentle  spirit  of  one  so  young  and  pure,  so  beautiful  and  Innocent, 
so  loving  and  beloved,  prompted  by  the  cruel  hand  of  death,  pass  away 
from  earth,  to  the  veiled  mysteries  and  hidden  shores  of  another  world? 
Could  all  the  virtues,  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  they  were 
by  her,  which  gave  to  woman  the  most  lasting,  the  highest  and  most 
attractive  loveliness,  have  availed;  surely  the  hand  of  death  would 
have  been  stayed  and  she  would  have  lived.  But  these  all  were  power¬ 
less;  and  “death,  cruel  death,  claimed  relentlessly  his  bright,  attrac- 
tiv  victim,  leaving  friendship,  love,  and  devotion,  bowed  in  sorrow 
and  weeping  bitterest  tears  of  grief  and  agony  around  the  untimely 
grave.” 

Her  charming  grace  and  sparkling  mirth  and  lively  wit,  affectionate 
spirit,  and  cheerful  good  sense  and  winning  manners,  brimming  full 
of  the  “little  sweet  courtesies  of  life,”  scattered  beauty  and  sunshine 
and  happiness  all  around  her,  making  her  the  favorite  and  idol  of  her 
friends.  To  him  who  writes  these  lines,  her  death  was  inexpressibly 
saddening.  It  has  cast  a  shadow  on  the  very  sunlight.  The  world  seems, 
somehow,  colder,  darker,  and  drearier  since  she  has  passed  away.  She 
is  gone,  but  the  clear  ringing  melody  of  her  voice  seems  still  to  be 
echoing  in  my  ear  and  thrilling  in  my  heart. 

Nor  am  I  the  only  one  who  mourned  bitterly  her  untimely  end.  Mine 
Is  only  one  of  the  many  hearts  which  throbbed  with  the  agony  of  a 
great  sorrow  at  her  death.  All  who  knew  her  well,  loved  her  well;  and 
the  dark  shadow  of  grief  and  sorrow  passed  over  the  faces  and  entered 
the  hearts  of  all  at  the  announcement — “Lou  is  dead!” 

In  a  sketch  like  this,  of  one  I  knew  so  well  and  loved  much,  it  is 
hard  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  exaggeration;  and  words  of  sober 
truth  may  be  doubted  by  some,  who  will  regard  them  only  as  the 
tender  and  pious  flattery,  friendship,  and  love  accord  the  dead. 
This  will  be  the  opinion,  however,  of  only  strangers;  those  who  knew 
her  well,  will  feel  the  truth  and  recognise  the  true  portrait. 

Nature  was  most  liberal  in  the  bestowment  of  rare  gifts  and  favors 
upon  her.  Among  her  many  charming  endowments,  was  that  of  a 
finely  organised  mind — quick,  vivid,  vigorous  and  of  remarkable  pene¬ 
tration.  The  training,  discipline,  and  strength  to  which  her  mind  at- 
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tained,  in  acquiring  a  most  excellent  education  in  perhaps  the  best 
Female  College  in  the  state,  which  she  left  with  the  highest  honors, 
well  fitted  it  for  receiving  and  retaining  the  ample  treasures  which 
she  gathered  from  a  judicious  course  of  varied  and  extensive  reading. 
With  a  natural  fondness  and  taste  increased  and  intensified  by  an  am¬ 
bition  which  is  inseparable  from  a  proud  spirit  and  noble  soul,  super- 
added  to  her  superior  mind,  she  acquired  an  amount  of  information 
and  mental  treasure,  embracing  the  more  solid  wealth  of  history,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  as  well  as  the  gems  and  rubies  of  the  purest 
English  and  American  (polite)  literature  and  the  more  showy  adorn¬ 
ments  of  poetry  and  romance,  that  was  truly  wonderful  for  one  so 
young. 

These  attainments,  in  connection  with  her  fine  conversational  powers 
and  winning  manners  made  her  a  most  pleasing,  interesting,  and  at¬ 
tractive  girl  and  crowned  her  queen  of  the  intelligent,  cultivated,  and 
refined  social  society  in  which  she  moved;  and  no  “social  queen"  at¬ 
tracted  a  greater  number  of  loyal  subjects,  or  more  gallant  and  de¬ 
voted  among  the  opposite,  or  more  affectionate  and  loving  among  her 
own  sex. 

She  had  an  independence  of  character  and  a  lofty  pride  of  spirit, 
which  brought  most  prominently  to  view  her  faults  as  well  as  her 
virtues.  But  there  was  nothing  selfish  or  vicious  in  her  faults.  They 
were  the  play,  the  dash,  rud  the  sparkle  of  the  cascade,  flashing  and 
frolicking  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  a  light  heart  and  glad  spirit; 
and  mingled  with  such  a  genuine  coloring  of  simplicity  and  innocence, 
that  they  were  almost  virtues  themselves,  hence,  her  very  faults  were 
charming  and  captivating.  Among  strangers  and  those  with  whom  she 
was  but  slightly  acquainted,  there  was  in  her  manner  and  bearing,  an 
air  of  pride  and  dignity,  amounting  almost  to  haughtiness.  But  among 
her  friend.s  and  those  she  loved,  no  one  was  more  charming  and  affec- 
fectionate,  more  trusting  and  confiding,  or  more  gentle  and  loving.  She 
could  be  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting,  the  most  attractive  and 
fascinating  girl  I  ever  saw.  She  seemed  to  have  the  power  to  win,  just 
where,  when,  and  whom  she  wished. 

There  was  something,  je  ne  sais  quoi,  about  her  that  was  ever  new, 
ever  fresh,  ever  charming — ever  beautiful.  To  associate  with  her  was 
like  reading  a  new  and  interesting  book,  or  like  walking  in  a  garden 
where  nature  and  art  have  labored  to  create  a  scene  of  varied,  endless, 
and  matchless  beauty  and  loveliness — every  page  you  turn,  every  step 
you  take  discovers  some  new  beauty  on  which  love  and  admiration 
might  feast  forever  and  never  satiate  of  the  exquisite  and  delicious 
banquet. 

But  Lou  is  dead !  Alas !  Alas ! 

No  more  will  her  pale  face  light  up  with  the  smile  of  wondrous 
sweetness.  No  more  will  her  eyes  kindle  with  the  light  of  intelligence. 
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or  soften  with  the  look  of  tenderness  and  pity.  No  more  will  words 
of  truth  and  beauty  drop  from  her  lips,  ringing  like  silver  bells  as 
they  fall.  No  more  will  her  soft  bosom  warm  with  emotion  of  kindness 
and  sympathy.  No  more  will  her  heart  melt  at  some  story  of  sadness 
and  suffering,  or  burn  at  the  history  of  some  wrong  and  outrage,  or 
thrill  with  delicious  rapture  at  the  tale  of  tenderness  and  love. 

She  sleeps  the  long  dreamless  sleep  of  the  dead;  she  sleeps  the  sleep 
from  which  no  sleeper  ever  awoke;  she  has  gone  to  that  spirit  land 
from  whose  shores,  unknown,  no  wanderer  ever  returned,  and  she  has 
left  a  void  that  no  human  can  ever  fill. 

She  died  as  only  those  die,  around  whose  bed  white-winged  angels 
watch  and  wait  to  bear  the  freed  spirit  to  the  fair  clime  of  immortal 
youth  and  happiness. 

A  star,  the  fairest  and  brightest  and  loveliest  that  glimmered  in  the 
heavens,  has  gone  down  and  no  star  of  equal  beauty  and  brilliancy 
will  ever  rise  to  take  its  place  or  lighten  the  darkness  and  gloom  of 
the  night. 

The  fair  being  whom  we  ever  reckoned,  as  we  welcome  the  flowers 
and  the  coming  of  the  glad  birds  of  spring — after  a  long,  cheerless, 
and  dreary  winter — now  lies  cold,  pulseless,  and  lifeless  in  the  em¬ 
brace  of  death.  The  grass  will  grow  greenest  upon  the  sod  which  lies 
so  lightly  upon  her  bosom;  the  fairest  flowers  will  love  to  lean  their 
fragrant  cheeks  upon  her  early  tomb;  the  summer  birds  will  sing  their 
sweetest  songs  around  her  grave;  and  there,  tenderest  and  fondest 
affection,  will  linger  longest,  shedding  sorrow’s  bitterest  tear  for  the 
"loved  and  the  lost.”  the  beautiful  dead. 

J.  B.  D. 

Newton  Factory,  Georgia. 

October,  1863. 

ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS’S  DIARY,  1834-1837 

Edited  by  James  Z.  Rabun* 

Part  II 

July  the  24th.  [1834]  Was  this  day  engaged  for  the  first  time 
in  my  professional  line,  with  a  contingent  fee  of  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars.  May  a  S[u]perlntendent  Providence  look  pro¬ 
pitiously  upon  me.  The  little  bark  of  my  fortunes  and  my  all  is  now 
launched  upon  a  troubled  sea,  and  a  better  helmsman  than  I  am  is 
needed.  And  now  in  the  beginning  I  dc  make  a  fervent  prayer  that 
he  who  made  me  and  ali  things  and  who  rules  all  things  and  who 
has  heretofore  abundantly  blessed  and  favoured  me,  and  to  whom 
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I  wish  to  be  grateful  for  all  his  mercies  may  continue  them  towards 
his  unworthy  servant,  that  he  may,  tho’  unseen,  direct  me  in  the 
right  path  in  all  things  and  in  all  my  intercourse  with  mankind, 
that  he  may  make  me  hu[mlble,  and  not  proud  that  he  may  make 
me  unassuming,  and  not  bold  &  self-confident,  that  he  may  inspire 
me  with  sound  mind  and  quick  apprehension,  and  that  he  may  so 
overrule  all  my  acts  and  all  my  thoughts  and  my  whole  course,  that 
useful  success  may  attend  my  [future?],  that  1  may  nut  be  a  use¬ 
less  blank  in  creation  and  an  injury  to  men,  but  that  I  may  be  of 
benefit  yet  to  my  fellow  beings,  that  his  name  may  be  glorified  in 
my  existence,  and  that  finally,  and  most  of  all,  I  may  at  least  ever 
be  fitted  by  a  sense  of  my  dependence  upon  his  arm  of  assistance 
for  all  things. 

A.  H.  S. 

July  the  25.  Last  night  visited  T.  Rays,  and  this  morning  Mr. 
L.  Battles,  Saw  an  old  friend  and  school  mate  Joel  Chlvers.  Pleasant 
is  the  interview  of  friends. 

August  14.  Since  my  last  contribution  to  this  journal  I  have 
been  absent  almost  constantly  from  this  village.  In  the  evening  of 
the  25  ulto.  I  walked  down  to  Uncle  Griers  starting  about  dusk.  And 
a  long  and  dreary  and  lonely  and  dark  walk  I  had  well  calculated 
to  fill  me  with  proper  feelings  of  my  humble  condition,  and  depress 
my  almost  cramped  spirits.  However  I  was  superior  to  circumstances, 
and  with  more  fatigue  than  mental  depression  I  reached  my  destined 
place  at  11  oclock  P.  M.  and  afterwards  spent  my  time  in  this  order. 
Saturday  to  S[outh]  Liberty  to  preaching.  Sunday,  do.  Monday  min¬ 
eralized  at  home.  Tuesday  went  to  Washington  to  Court.  W’ednesday 
returned  at  night  to  Uncles  with  Esqr.  J.  Harris.  Thursday  morning 
was  quite  sick.  Friday  night  went  to  meeting  to  Mr.  McLaughlin. 
Saturday  rode  to  Crawfordvllle  with  Jack  behind  me  to  take  the 
horse  back.  Sunday  started  to  commencement  spent  this  night  with 
Brother  and  W.  Bird  at  his  plantation.  Monday  went  to  Athens  with 
Col.  Janes  Mr.  Davis  &  Simon  Janes.  Tuesday  &  Wednesday  passed 
the  commencement  scenes  saw  many  friends,  some  class  mates  & 
spent  my  time  pleasantly  considering  the  great  crowd.  Thursday  after 
the  public  honorary  oration  returned  to  Mr.  Lumpkins.  Friday  to 
Mr.  Birds  place  &  Dr.  Dickerson's.  Saturday  to  Crawfordville.  Sun¬ 
day  unwell.  Brother  John  arrived.  Monday  got  a  fee  of  $25,  the  first 
in  hand  yet  received,  and  that  was  only  a  note  from  Mr.  H.  Elling¬ 
ton.  Tuesday  registered  Mr.  E.  papers.  Wednesday  do.  And  Thurs¬ 
day  do.  thi.)  date. 

August  24.  Monday  12  oclock.  The  great  deep  of  my  passion 
is  broken  up,  and  I  feel  wrathy  as  the  troubled  elements.  What  a 
fool  am  I  that  I  should  ever  suffer  my  feelings  so  much  to  abate 
and  grow  so  smooth  and  complacent  as  to  look  upon  any  mortal 
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being  (except  one)  with  courteous  gentleness  and  unsuspecting  ur¬ 
banity.  O  that  my  nature  was  not  so  watery,  that  I  was  not  so  yield¬ 
ing,  that  I  could  as  now  feel  a  proud  contempt  for  human  kind! 
Man!  What  a  wretch,  what  a  villain.  How  low,  how  grovelling,  how 
mean,  how  treacherous,  how  lost  to  every  feeling  that  should  move 
the  breast  of  an  immortal  Intelligence!  Or  rather  is  it  so  that  a 
thing  so  low,  so  beastly,  so  contemptible  has  an  immortal  principle 
within?  I  almost  doubt!  !  !  Certainly  such  a  mass  of  corruption 
and  moral  pollution  was  only  intended,  as  best  suited,  to  disgust, 
to  die,  to  rot,  &  to  stink. 

September  the  7th.  This  is  Sunday.  And  another  considerable 
apace  of  time  has  passed  since  I  have  opened  this  once  daily  de¬ 
pository.  A  little  increase  of  business  &  natural  growing  negligence 
are  the  causes.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  ever  to  attain  to  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  economy  of  my  time  and  system  in  the  arrangement  of 
my  studies  and  affairs  which  is  so  desirable  and  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  improvement  or  proficiency.  However  I  will  not  grumble 
with  myself,  but  after  remed[y]ing  negligence  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability  by  supplication  at  this  note,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  more 
regular  of  the  future.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  date  above  Bro. 
J.  visited  bis  Uncle  G.s.  Next  day  on  Tuesday  he  returned.  Wed¬ 
nesday  we  (I  in  company  with  him)  went  to  D.  D.  He  got  some 
dental  work  to  do  for  Mr.  D.  which  he  did  during  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  Thursday  I  accompanied  him  to  Eatonton.  Friday  re¬ 
turned.  Saturday  attended  preaching  in  the  B[aptist]  C(hurch]  in 
this  place.  Sunday  it  rained  nearly  all  day  from  the  N.  B.  Rain  at 
this  time  was  much  wanted,  five  weeks  having  passed  since  the  last. 
In  church  during  the  night  services  of  this  day  I  witnessed  a  scene, 
which  for  villiany  [sic]  of  heart  and  deep  depravity  of  human  nature 
displayed,  stands  equal  to  any,  if  not  unparalleled  in  my  personal 
experience.  And  I  have  either  been  so  unfortunate  in  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  or  so  uncharitable  in  my  deductions  as  long  since  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  dwells  but  little  good  in  the  human  heart. 
The  house  was  crowded,  and  there  was  considerable  excitement 
amongsCt)  the  people — some  exhorting,  some  praying,  not  a  few 
crying  aloud  for  mercy,  with  a  few  spectators  looking  on  with  due 
solemnity,  amongs[t]  whom  I  must  rank  myself.  Thus  things  were 
when  the  merits  of  my  story  commenced,  and  towards  which  my  at¬ 
tention  was  inadvertently  drawn.  E.  was  the  daughter  of  a  machi- 
nack  in  the  place,  reared  in  humble  style,  but  of  good  natural  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  for  her  rank  &  condition  of  life,  of  rather  above  ordi¬ 
nary  accomplishments.  But  her  beauty  was  proverbial,  her  features 
were  fine,  her  skin  “fair  as  the  lily  with  the  blush  of  the  rose,**  her 
eyes  bespeaking  gentleness  and  openness  of  heart  were  of  a  rich 
blue,  her  hair  was  dark,  and  her  smiles  darting  in  dimpling  curves 
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across  her  face  &  lighting  her  whole  countenance  were  beauteous 
as  the  shooting  rays  of  awakening  morn.  She  was  seated  in  the 
rear  of  the  church  and  her  husband,  for  I  should  not  omit  to  state 
that  she  was  married,  was  among  the  anxious.  A  Mr.  C.  from  — 
who  I  have  no  doubt  came  for  the  same  foul  design  saw  bis  time 
and  improved  it  well  ‘‘nisi  deceptus  sum.”  I  need  not  tell  how  the 
furies  seemed  to  urge  him  on,  or  how  female  weakness  showed  it¬ 
self!  Alas  the  world! 

September  1,  Monday.  I  on  this  day  made  my  first  address  to 
a  Court.  It  was  the  Court  of  Ordinary.  At  this  Court  I  spoke  for 
James  Farmer  and  received  two  Dollars  in  cash  &  Silver.  Preaching 
continued  in  B.  C.  Hard  rain  in  the  evening.  A.  Janes  spent  the 
night  with  me. 

Sept.  2.  Attended  baptism  this  morning.  Land  [?]  Court  during 
the  day,  and  the  examination  of  C.  T.  Farmer  under  an  arrest  for 
horse  stealing  at  night.  I  and  Jeffries  appeared  for  him  Marmetter 
[?1  against.  He  was  bailed  &c. 

Sept.  3.  Nothing  particular.  Was  offended  with  Esqr.  Anderson 
about  some  misrepresentations  he  made  concerning  some  of  my  re¬ 
marks  on  the  previous  evening. 

Sept.  4.  Engaged  H.  H.  Kirklands  collecting  business  with  a 
fee  on  note  of  hand  for  $20. 

Sept.  5.  Mail  day.  Wrote  letters  in  the  morning  and  read  papers 
in  the  evening. 

Sept.  6.  Commenced  posting  accounts.  Brother  with  me  &c. 

Sept.  7.  Sunday  as  before  mentioned.  I  have  this  day  brought 
up  this  journal  as  weil  as  I  could  from  reccollection  [sic].  Last  night 
we  had  a  violent  wind  and  rain.  Today  is  warm  and  wind  from  E. 
All  have  gone  to  Hood  schoolhouse  to  a  Methodist  meeting  and  I 
am  alone  in  my  office,  the  subject  of  innumerable  thoughts  and 
reflections.  What  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  some  times  to  be  alone  and 
contemplate  one’s  own  solitude.  The  solitude  of  deep  woods  has 
been  &  unknow  rivers  [sic.']  has  been  felt  and  painted  by  Chatobriand 
&  Byron,  the  solitude  of  ocean  by  the  Spanish  bard,  and  that  of  un¬ 
formed  space  by  Milton.  But  I  like  to  think  &  muse  upon  the  deep, 
unfathomed  solitude  of  my  own  existence! 

Sept.  8.  Spent  the  morning  posting  K.’s  books.  Considerable 
rain  at  twelve,  strong  S.W.  wind  and  warm.  This  day  I  had  a  young 
Mr.  Birchi  to  commence  the  study  of  law  under  my  tuition.  How 
the  thing  will  ultimate  I  can’t  tell,  but  hope  for  the  best. 

Sept.  9.  Have  all  morning  have  been  trying  to  purchase  a  horse, 
and  have  succeeded  conditionally,  but  with  what  interest  to  myself 
I  am  unable  to  say  and  must  let  time  make  his  own  disclosures. 


1.  Robert  S.  Burcb,  who  afterwarUH  (1839-43)  became  Stephena’a  partner 
at  Crawfonlville,  and  later  practiced  law  at  Thomaarllle  and  Newnan. 
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Sept.  10.  This  day  I  was  employed  by  Mr,  Hilsmans  with  the 
conditional  fee  of  ten  dollars,  but  of  all  my  business  the  most  im¬ 
portant  was  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  the  same  I  spoke  of  a  few  days 
ago.  What  will  be  the  result  of  my  first  trade  I  can’t  tell. 

Sept.  11.  Cool  this  morning  and  I  expect  to  leave  soon  for  Uncle 
Griers. 

Nov.  1.  Alone  in  my  office  reading  over  some  of  the  foregoing 
pages,  and  reflecting  upon  my  censerable  [sic]  negligence  at  their 
logn  discontinuance.  What  a  difficult  matter  it  is  to  effect  a  proper 
system  in  the  duties  and  avocation  of  life!  The  day  comes,  and 
we  are  hurried  from  one  to  another  of  its  duties,  without  much 
thought  or  order  and  night  closes  in  upon  us  still  with  our  hands 
fuil  and  many  things  neglected  and  forgotten.  So  it  is  with  life. 
The  successive  stages  and  degrees  of  childhood,  maturity,  and  old 
age  crowd  upon  each  other  so  fast,  with  all  their  attendant  duties, 
feelings  prospects  and  business,  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
are  hurried  through  life  and  are  closed  in  upon  by  the  night  of  the 
grave  while  half  if  not  all  its  great  work  has  been  overlooked  and 
forgotten  in  the  haste  and  bustle  of  mind  thing  &c. 

November  the  11th.  Have  for  some  time  noticed  a  speck  which 
I  am  induced  to  believe  is  a  cancer,  and  which  I  believe  if  not 
anticipated  by  some  more  violent  cause  will  some  day,  and  how 
soon  I  cannot  tell,  ultimate  in  my  death.  I  have  often  in  my  specu¬ 
lative  hours  dwelt  in  deepest  wonder  upon  life,  it[el  origin,  its 
nature,  and  its  end.  And  tho’  each  of  these  have  always  been  cov¬ 
ered  in  obscurity  Impenetrable  by  my  acutest  thought  yet  the  last 
has  always  been  the  most  difficult  to  realize.  As  to  my  origin  of 
course  I  know  nothing  or  how  this  complicated  frame  of  a  living 
moving  thinking  being  was  put  together  and  formed  from  the  in¬ 
animate  materials  which  I  behold  around  me  I  know  not — or  how 
it  is  retained  in  its  mysterious  combination  I  know  not.  But  still 
it  seems  that  these  are  not  so  inexplicable  since  I  am  so  conscious 
of  the  facts.  But  the  very  contemplation  of  the  last  drowns  the 
soul — with  a  flood  of  thought!  Death!  How  awful,  how  incompre¬ 
hensible!  The  consciousness  arising  from  daily  observation,  and  the 
experience  of  all  ages,  that  this  system,  this  body,  that  these  fingers 
which  are  now  forming  these  letters  and  these  eyes  which  behold 
them  must  all  cease  to  move,  must  turn  to  earth  and  air,  and  that 
the  MIND  (Oh  what  art  thou?)  must  cease  to  act,  and  eternal  night 
close  its  darkness  upon  the  whole,  how  appalling. 

On  the  4th  of  Jan.  1835  there  feli  a  snow  in  this  place  about  tbe 
usual  depth  of  an  inch  or  two.  On  the  8  ensuing,  before  the  former 
had  melted,  another  fell,  the  deepest  I  ever  saw,  averaging  10  inches, 
&  in  places  where  drifted  30  inches.  This  snow  was  accompanied 
with  violent  wind,  ther.  about  28*.  The  enow  penetrated  tbe  tightest 
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roofs.  The  clouds  run  from  the  N.E.N.  or  rather  N.E.E.  About  100 
miles  North  East  from  this  place  the  snow  was  very  light  averag¬ 
ing  not  more  than  3  inches.  And  about  200  S.W.  it  was  deeper  than 
here,  there  averaging  about  16  per  accounts.  Farther  S.W.  by  the 
same  accounts  not  so  deep.  On  the  15th  while  the  snow  was  yet  on 
the  ground,  there  was  a  great  rain  and  storm  of  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning.  In  the  morning  about  daylight  the  atmosphere  was  filled  with 
fog  and  light  flying  clouds  running  from  the  W.  to  East,  which 
I  suppose  by  the  reflaction  [sic]  of  the  suns  rays,  tho  no  sun  could  be 
perceived,  looked  fiery  red,  and  portentously  awful — while  the  deep 
loud  thunder  was  heard  in  the  west.  Almost  instantly  the  Heaven 
parted  with  its  redness,  and  assumed  the  darkest  frown.  The  clouds 
changed  instantly  from  red  to  black  moved  with  a  tremendous  ve¬ 
locity,  and  the  constant  lightning  and  roaring  thunder  and  violent 
wind  and  snow  clad  earth  contributed  to  render  the  scene  magnifi¬ 
cently  awful.  From  that  day  to  this  (31)  the  weather  has  been  un¬ 
usually  warm,  a  great  deal  of  rain  and  thunder.  Yesterday  the  wind 
set  southward,  and  blew  some  time  in  a  storm  with  heavy  thunder. 
Today  it  is  nearly  westward,  very  cold,  and  snowing! 

Feb.  12th.  We  have  had  four  snows  this  year,  the  Ist  on  the 

night  of  the  3d  Jan.  the  2nd  on  8th  the  3rd  on  the  night  of  the 

31st  and  the  4th  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  Feb.  On  the  night  of  the 

4th  Feb.  the  mercury  fell  to  17®.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  it  was 

in  Fahrenheit  as  low  as  8®  below  zero,  and  I  learn  that  at  Athens 
at  the  same  time  it  was  at  10®  below,  making  it  8  degrees  colder 
then  than  ever  before  noticed.  On  the  26  &  27  Jan.  1832  it  was 
then  at  2®  below  zero. 

A.  H.  Stephens 

February  22d  1835,  Sunday.  In  my  office  alone.  Attended  preach¬ 
ing  this  morning  at  B[apti8t]  C[hurch].  Declined  doing  so  this 
evening.  Have  been  for  some  time  in  serious  thought  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  my  future  prospect.  Feel  compelled  to  leave  a  place  to  which 
I  feel  so  much  attached.  Have  addres8[ed]  a  letter  [to]  Judge  Long- 
street  concerning  a  connexion  with  him.  Should  I  not  be  successful 
in  my  wish,  am  disposed  to  take  an  adventure  westward.  The  young 
man  Birch  who  studied  law  with  me  has  gone  to  Columbus.  He  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  Foublanger  as  a  testimony  of  his  regard  upon  his 
taking  his  leave.  We  have  in  this  village  had  for  some  time  a  society 
for  debate,  in  which  I  take  much  interest,  and  in  which'  I  feel  that 
I  have  a  formidable  competitor  in  A.  R.  W.2  one  of  my  old  class¬ 
mates.  O!  who  that  has  never  felt  the  flame  of  ambition  has  any 
idea  of  its  effects.  With  me  it  is  a  passion — it’s  my  food  and  I  am 
its.  Attended  Wilkes  Court  last  week,  and  Jacob  Faithful  like  went 

2.  .^UKUKtiiR  R.  Wright  (181.3-91),  r.  S.  rppreuPDtative  from  Georgia.  18.57- 
59,  and  Confederate  major-general. 
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to  Bee  my  old  friend  and  benefactor  Mr.  A.  L.  Alexander.  But  O! 
who  could  tell  with  what  feeling  I  passed  the  well  known  gate,  the 
accustomed  path,  the  familiar  grove.  How  changed  in  all  and  yet 
in  all  the  same.  Many  emotions  crowded  upon  my  mind.  My  views 
have  changed.  My  feelings  were  not  as  they  had  been.  Mr.  A.  had 
taken  me,  boarded  me,  and  assisted  me  in  procuring  an  education 
for  a  particular  object.  I  bad  received  the  benefit  at  his  bands, 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  his  wish.  But  since  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  bis  favour,  and  with  its  assistance  had  acquired  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications  for  the  profession  he  wished  me  to  pursue  I  had 
disregarded  his  wishes,  and  had  abandoned  what  I  had  asserted 
to  be  my  settled  purpose.  Years  had  passed  away  and  no  apology 
or  excuse  to  him  had  been  made  for  my  course  of  conduct,  nor  had 
I  been  in  his  house  since  I  was  a  beneficiary  at  his  board.  Had  he 
not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  an  ungrateful  wretch,  that 
I  had  been  spunging  [sic]  upon  his  charities,  and  had  abused  the  lib¬ 
eralities  of  his  bounty  to  satisfy  the  basest  of  all  motives.  These  were 
some  of  the  thoughts  that  swelled  my  heart  almost  to  bursting  as  I 
entered  the  threshold  of  his  piaxza.  And  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty 
&  innocence  could  have  prevailed  upon  my  natural  pride  of  heart  and 
censerable  [sic]  but  conscious  independence  of  spirit  to  have  made  the 
call  under  such  circumstance.  But  I  know  that  in  whatever  light 
he  m[a]y  view  my  conduct  and  whatever  grounds  there  might  be 
for  him  to  attach  ingratitude  to  it,  yet  he  was  mistaken  that  I  did 
hold  him  and  family  and  all  their  favours  and  kindnesses  in  the 
most  tender  regard — and  that  however  hard  and  cal[l]ous  he  might 
consider  my  heart,  I  was  conscious  that  it  was  soft  almost  to  melt¬ 
ing — and  that  however  dark  and  disingenious  he  might  consider 
my  original  designs  were  yet  I  felt  that  they  had  been  pure,  but 
changed  by  causes  which  to  him  and  the  world  must  ever  be  un¬ 
known.  I  was  received  distantly  but  not  unkindly.  No  allusion  was 
made  to  my  course  or  prospects.  An  hour  was  spent  in  stiff  conver¬ 
sation.  Mrs.  A.  entered  the  room  spent  a  few  moments,  and  retired. 
I  endeavoured  to  be  familiar,  and  by  some  means  to  show  that  hon¬ 
esty  of  purpose  which  I  was  conscious  to  exist.  But  a  most  soul¬ 
killing  feeling  it  is  to  know  one’s  self  suspected,  and  to  feel  con¬ 
scious  that  ever[y]  attempt  to  exculpate  or  explain  is  viewed  as 
only  another  evidence  of  a  Blacker  corruption!  And  this  was  my 
case.  And  feeiing  myself  overwhelmed  by  fate,  I  took  my  leave  as 
early  as  convenient  with  a  heart  full  of  meditation,  sore  with  re¬ 
flection,  torn  with  true  grief  and  yet  conscious  with  that  feeling 
that  so  long  as  life  shall  last,  the  remembrance  of  my  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Adam  L.  Alexander  and  its  incidents  shall  be  like  the 
music  of  carrol  [sic],  pleasant  but  mournful  to  the  soul. 

On  the  26  Feb.  I  was  in  Warrenton.  The  day  cloudy,  in  the  even- 
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ing  misting  rain,  but  not  unpleasantly  cold.  At  nine  oclock  the  wind 
rose  from  N.  W.  turned  cold  &  snowed,  making  the  fifth  this  winter 
to  be  on  the  ground.  On  the  morning  of  the  28,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  15  deg.  above  0,  uncommonly  cold  for  the  last  day  of  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

March  9th.  On  the  night  of  the  second  day  of  this  month,  it 
began  to  snow,  and  continued  for  three  days  and  four  nights.  The 
snow  melted  considerably  at  first,  but  at  the  close  it  averaged  five 
or  six  inches  and  in  drifts  12.  The  thaw  was  very  sudden  but  there 
is  snow  plenty  yet  to  be  seen,  making  a  continuation  of  snow  from 
the  26  Feb.  until  9th  March,  nearly  a  fortnight. 

March  15.  Alone  in  my  office.  Baker  with  me.  Wrote  a  letter 
to  Barron.  Fine  day.  No  sign  of  vegetation.  Sunday.  Just  been  in 
this  place  one  year.  What  have  I  here  profited. 

March  18th.  Rain,  foggy  in  the  evening. 

”  19th.  Cleared  off  in  the  night  with  high  wind  from  the 

N.  W.  Not  cold  much.  Tomorrow  night  by  appointment  I  am  to  take 
part  in  our  debating  society  in  the  discussion  of  nullification.  Have 
bestowed  some  thought  upon  the  question,  but  find  the  wh[ole] 
Involved  in  much  obscurity.  Have  found  what  I  consider  a  correct 

definition  of  sovereignty.  It  is  a  moral  attribute  vested  with  full 

moral  power  natural,  or  adventitious  to  do  whatever  is  consistent 
with  right  and  duty.  In  its  nature  it  is  inalienable,  it  cannot  be 
transferred.  It  can  be  delegated  as  a  trust,  but  can  never  be  conveyed 
in  full.  It  is  an  estate-tail  general  in  the  mail  [sic]  line,  secured  through 
Adam  to  all  his  posterity,  and  of  which  no  father  can  deprive  his 
offspring,  no  generation  its  successor  nor  any  government  its  sub¬ 
jects. 

March  20.  Equinox.  Clear  &  beautiful.  Frost  this  morning  heard, 
but  saw  none.  Did  not  rise  until  half  an  hour  by  sun.  Wedding  last 
night  at  old  Mr.  Asbury’s. 

22nd.  Sunday  at  Gathers.  Rainy,  high  winds  from  the  S.  W.  cold 
in  the  evening. 

23.  Ice  this  morning. 

24.  Frost  this  morning  white.  Show. 

25.  Frost  this  morning  again.  Went  to  Raytown  &c. 

26.  At  P.  Bailys.  Returned  to  town  and  took  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sion.  Rained  at  night. 

27.  Pleasant,  everything  cheerful.  Thomas  Chaffin  got  home  last 
night. 

May  23d.  Since  my  last  contribution  to  these  pages  I  have  been 
on  a  long  tour  [of]  the  western  parts  of  this  State  and  the  Interior 
of  Alabama,  making  much  the  longest  travel  I  ever  accomplished 
in  my  life,  and  attended  with  many  incidents  deserving  a  place  here, 
a  brief  summary  of  which  I  subjoin.  Nothing  of  interest  happened 
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during  the  first  days  for  several  after  my  departure,  more  than  the 
lameness  of  my  horse,  occasioned  by  awkwardness  in  shoeing,  which 
caused  me  to  conclude  that  it  requires  great  skill  even  to  shoe  a 
horse  right,  and  that  much  greater  injuries  are  done  that  [sicl  this 
kind  of  property  in  this  way  than  men  are  by  any  means  generallly 
apprised  of.  On  the  17th  of  April  (having  left  home  on  the  10)  I 
was  struck  with  the  backwardness  of  the  spring  by  the  wintry  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  forest.  Not  a  leaf  to  be  seen,  or  a  bud  hardly  swollen, 
except  along  on  the  margin  of  the  branches  where  a  few  buckeye 
and  honey-suckle  &c.  had  clothed  themselves  in  their  green  ap¬ 
parel  and  begun  to  send  cheerfulness  abroad.  In  Pike  County  on 
the  same  day  I  felt  somewhat  endangered  in  fording  the  Polaton 
Creeks.  In  Alabama  I  found  the  lands  good,  and  affording  a  fine 
prospect  for  the  industrious  planter,  as  were  the  prospects  for  all 
other  kinds  of  enterprise,  in  which  a  man  could  so  abandon  himself 
to  circumstances  as  to  rush  in  the  contest  disregardless  of  its  charac¬ 
ter  or  that  of  his  probable  competitors.  There  is  no  uniformity  of 
character  among  the  people  of  Alabama — the  population  being  con¬ 
stituted  of  im[m]igration  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  of  all 
varieties  of  morals,  dispositions,  tempers,  and  conditions  of  life.  The 
whole  presents  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  irregular  and  confused  ma¬ 
terial,  much  needing  the  hand  of  time  and  education  to  shape  and 
to  form  [it]  into  sym[m]etrical  order.  Chambers  presents  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  newly  settled  colony — wide  and  extended  forests  over 
which  civilized  footsteps  until  lately  never  roamed,  and  where  for 
ages  silence  and  solitude  and  undisturbed  reign,  are  now  falling  be¬ 
fore  the  wood-man's  axe.  Everything  is  new.  And  the  whole  country 
will  soon  be  subject  to  the  white  mans  culture.  In  Tallapoosa  set¬ 
tlements  are  much  rarer.  Here  we  had  to  take  lodging  with  an  In¬ 
dian.  And  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  circumstances  of  our  situation 
which  were  indeed  interesting  to  me,  we  found  that  our  host  was 
a  man  of  authority  amongst  his  own  people,  that  he  was  of  no  mean 
order,  but  chief  of  his  town.  His  name  is  Towhooloomico.  lives  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa  river  near  his  own  ferry,  about  twelve 
miles  above  Autossee  battle  ground.  It  was  night  when  we  arrlve[dl, 
and  found  for  our  accommodation  that  there  were  two  cabins  upon 
the  premises  about  12  feet  square  and  eight  feet  high,  each  chim- 
nied  and  having  puncheon  floors — one  a  small  piazza  in  front.  And 
both  have  the  crevices  between  the  poles  of  which  they  were  bu[illt 
neatly  stop[p]ered  or  daubed  with  red  clay.  Into  one  of  these  we 
(nine  in  number)  were  conducted,  saddles,  blankets  bridles,  and 
all  except  horses,  which  were  turned  into  a  neighboring  lot  where 
the  chief  gave  them  corn  and  fodder.  We  found  but  four  Indians 
about — the  chief,  his  wife  (but  one)  and  two  others,  one  a  boy. 
The  wife  soon  arrayed  herself  in  a  new  clean  dress,  not  seeming 
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to  think  the  dirty  smock  in  which  we  found  her  becoming  the  lady 
of  a  chief  in  the  white  man[’8]  prescence  [sic] — and  then  became  busy 
in  preparing  us  some  supper,  which  when  it  came,  in  about  an  hour 
consisted  of  fryed  bacon,  eggs  &c.  corn  bread,  and  coffee  very  good 
for  tired  travellers.  In  eating  our  prepared  morsel  we  had  all  the  ac¬ 
comodations  of  civilized  life,  such  as  plates,  knives  &  forks,  cups,  and 
saucers  Ac.  But  in  the  sleeping  line  we  were  much  more  unfortunate. 
Two  bedsteads  were  standing  in  two  corners  of  the  house,  having,  in¬ 
stead  of  cords,  boards  laid  across  its  sides,  over  which  were  thrown 
some  blankets.  All  our  company  were  soon  found  reclined  on  one  or 
the  other  of  these  hard  couches,  but  myself.  For  my  part  I  felt  but 
little  like  sleeping.  The  hour,  the  place,  and  circumstances  allowed  no 
repose  to  my  mind.  The  lofty  look  and  dignified  mean  of  Touhooloomico 
(who  had  retired  to  the  other  house)  his  keen  deep  sunken  eye,  his 
strange  guterall  [sic]  sounds  which  flowed  when  speaking  to  his  wife 
in  such  commanding  eloquent  tones  were  all  before  [me].  Then  to 
whole  Indian  history  the  origin  of  that  powerful  race  which  once 
occupied  undisturbed  this  vast  extent  of  country,  and  the  habits  as 
observed  by  the  first  settlers  and  before  their  contamination  with 
the  white  man  their  virtues,  and  patriotism,  compared  with  their 
present  sunken  and  degraded  condition  crowded  themselves  upon 
my  mind  in  such  a  tide  of  reflection  that  thought  absorbed  my  mind 
till  almost  breaking  day.  In  the  morning  I  was  delighted  to  see 
Touhooloomicoo  arrayed  in  his  national  costume  which  I  presumed 
he  had  done  in  compliance  with  a  wish  1  had  made  to  that  effect  the 
evening  before  in  his  presence,  not  thinking  that  he  could  under¬ 
stand  what  I  was  saying.  His  dress  was  buckskin  leggins,  reaching 
up  to  the  hip,  beaded,  with  material  of  different  colour  but  most 
red.  on  the  outer  seams,  a  coat  or  gown  reaching  half  way  down 
the  thigh,  also  beaded  in  various  parts,  a  shirt  extending  in  peaked 
form  in  front  nearly  to  the  knee,  a  red  band  about  the  waist  for  the 
purpose  of  fastening  on  the  gown,  which  was  beaded  elegantly,  had 
in  front  a  kind  of  casement  or  scathe  for  the  reception  of  a  large 
butcher  knife  or  dirk,  which  helt  hung  down  nearly  to  the  ground, 
very  similarly  to  the  sash  of  our  field  officers.  And  to  conclude  his 
head  was  bound  about  with  a  kind  of  loose  band[a1ge  of  red  colour, 
very  full  in  its  bulk,  passing  directly  round  across  the  forehead 
leaving  the  top  of  the  head  perfectly  bare.  This  dress  of  the  head  is 
called  a  turban,  &c.  The  chief  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  whites  which 
I  at  first  attributed  to  his  want  of  a  knowledge  of  our  language, 
but  afterwards  was  disposed  to  think  it  was  owing  to  some  other 
cause,  either  a  sense  of  his  superior  dignity,  or  a  fearfulness  to 
appear  to  his  own  people  to  display  too  great  a  familiarity  towards 
foreigners,  and  particularly  their  worst  enemies.  He  kept  himself 
close  to  his  own  apartment  during  the  night  and  though  he  was  up 
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early  in  the  morning  and  appeared  very  active  and  diligent  in  serv¬ 
ing  us  to  the  best  advantage  and  rendering  us  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  yet  all  was  done  in  the  most  dignified  reserve,  and  uncom- 
promitting  taciturnity.  From  Toubooloomicoo  we  went  to  Wetumpka 
a  little  town  at  present  but  promlsin[gl  some  day  to  be  a  flourish¬ 
ing  place  of  trade.  Thence  to  Kingston.  The  lands  we  passed  were 
generally  thin.  Over  the  Coosa  the  country  is  low,  flat,  sandy  land, 
pine  growth.  Here  I  turned  for  home  by  way  of  Washington  and 
Montgomery,  thence  to  Columbus,  in  my  native  State.  Upon  the 
whole  was  pleased  but  have  not  yet  determined  to  settle  in  that  coun¬ 
try. 

May  29.  In  the  sketch  of  my  travels  on  the  last  pages  I  omitted 
to  state  that  on  my  return  I  passed  through  Milledgeville  the  seat 
of  government  of  this  State  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  place  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Oconee  River.  The  site 
is  very  broken  and  hilly  which  I  should  consider  a  very  favourable 
circumstance  towards  the  promotion  of  health.  Among  the  public 
buildings  I  noticed  the  penitentiary  that  bouse  of  correction,  school 
of  discipline — and  State  House  that  hall  of  eloquence.  Corruption 
treachery,  and  bribery  w’ere  conspicuous.  But  neither  and  particular 
the  latter  was  so  imposing  in  character  to  the  eyes  of  a  stranger 
as  I  had  expected.  Plumbs  yesterday  for  the  first  time,  garden  peas 
two  days  previous.  Yesterday  was  at  Esqr.  Dardens,  surveying  H.  H. 
Kirklands  lands. 

June  16.  Survey  Aunt  Polly's  land.  Great  rains  in  some  parts. 
Tarried  with  Thomas  Ray  during  the  night. 

June  the  27.  Went  to  Warren.  Stayed  at  Mr.  D.  Dennis’s.  Left 
early  in  the  morning.  Delightful  scenery,  ft  charming  time.  Break¬ 
fasted  at  Mr.  A.  Jackson’s.  Dined  at  Uncle  Thos.  Grier,  and  returned 
home. 

18.  Was  home  all  day.  Was  called  to  Thompson. 

June  19.  Went  to  L.  Taylor’s  to  Justices  Court. 

20.  Sunday.  Home,  in  my  office,  alone.  Great  change  since  yes¬ 
terday,  in  temperature.  Today  thermometer  at  66  at  one  in  the 
evening.  Yesterday  at  the  same  time  93.  Wind  from  N.E.  cold  and 
cloudy. 

June  22.  Thermometer  at  6.  at  61. 

July  1.  Have  today  sold  my  horse,  Robin  Adair,  the  first  I  ever 
owned.  Gave  92i/3  cash,  go>  100.  6  months  credit  for  horse,  saddle, 
bridle,  &c.  Lost  some  in  my  trade,  and  felt  great  mortification  at 
parting.  Probably  some  might  think  the  feeling  to  which  I  am  now 
subject  an  evidence  of  weakness.  But  so  it  is. 

July  4th.  This  day  has  agained  [stc]  rolled  around,  and  on  its 
return  the  grateful  feelings  of  our  people  swell  in  the  strong  tide  of 
lively  remembrance.  The  morning  was  in  this  town  ushered  in  by  the 
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discharge  of  musketry,  and  further  commemorated  in  the  following 
order.  At  eleven  procession  formed  at  Court  House,  went  to  M.  E. 
Church  pray[er]  by  W.  Bird.  Declaration  read  by  myself  oration  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Wright,  returned  to  the  Court  House  where  was  served 
up  a  sumptuous  dinner,  concluding  with  toasts  &c.  My  sentiment  offered 
was — Nominative  Conventions,  Dangerous  inroads  upon  Republican 
simplicity,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  unrestricted  exercise  of 
that  free  choice  in  the  selection  of  their  officers  which  constitutes  the 
dearest  right  of  free  men.  May  the  intelligent  people  of  this  country 
never  become  the  misguided  dupes  of  a  Jacobin  Directory.  Opposition 
was  made  and  the  sentiment  drank  by  few.  So  thought  I  passes  on 
the  unthin[kin]g  multitude,  never  considering  their  rights  until  too 
much  endangered  to  be  secured,  never  considering  that  they  should 
think  for  themselves,  but  readily  sanctioning  whatever  is  endorsed  by 
them  by  proper  authorities,  thus  becoming  the  fit  Instruments  in  skill¬ 
ful  hands  for  the  execution  of  any  purpose.  Strange,  passing  strange 
that  men  intelligent 'men  who  ought  to  appreciate  the  cost  and  price 
of  their  franchise  will  thus — but  it  is  unnecessary  to  censure.  The  fact 
exists  and  it  is  rather  to  be  pitied  than  upbraided. 

July  15.  Fine  rain  today,  Wednesday,  more  than  has  fallen  at 
once  since  the  14  May,  and  the  only  rain  to  be  of  much  or  any  advan¬ 
tage  to  crops  since  the  6th  June.  Crops  particularly  corn  has  suffered 
extremely.  I  do  not  reccollect  [sic)  ever  to  have  seen  a  year  in  which 
there  fell  so  little  rain  in  the  place  of  my  residence  as  has  fallen  In 
Crawfordvllle  this  year.  Since  the  first  of  March,  there  has  not  been 
what  is  called  a  washing  rain  in  this  place  tho  heavy  rains  have  fre¬ 
quently  in  this  time  been  in  the  neighborhood.  On  the  14  May  a  great 
storm  of  rain,  wind  &  hail  passed  through  the  State,  one  edge  just 
passing  this  place.  At  that  time  I  was  in  Jones  Co.  on  my  way  from 
Ala.  There  at  this  time  the  rains  were  flooding.  The  next  day  1  reached 
home,  found  that  the  rains  had  reached  within  8  or  10  miles  of  this 
place  but  that  here  there  had  been  great  wind  but  little  rain.  How¬ 
ever  crops  were  not  then  suffering.  Previous  showers  had  keeped  [.vie] 
the  ground  moist.  From  that  time  until  the  3d  June  there  was  here 
no  rain.  Then  we  had  light  showers  for  3  days,  which  wet  the  ground 
pretty  thoroughly,  but  at  no  time  washed  or  hardly  run  [.sic]  in  the 
furrows  of  ploughed  ground.  From  that  time  until  today,  we  have  had 
no  rain  except  very  light  showers,  at  no  time  doing  much  more  than 
lay  the  dust.  Another  singular  fact  attending  this  summer  is  there 
has  been  little  or  no  thunder.  The  weather  has  generally  been  cool. 
The  clouds  have  seemed  to  run  low — has  often  been  cloudy,  and  con¬ 
stantly  apearing  like  immediate  rain,  but  the  rain  that  has  fallen  has 
been  from  little  strips  of  clouds  not  covering  a  mile  in  extent  and 
without  any  thunder,  which  seemed  to  have  no  power  to  unite  with 
others,  and  just  wasted  themselves  in  the  hot  air. 
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July  16th.  Business  was  quite  lively  today.  William  Jones,  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  this  place,  absconded  and  left  many  creditors  to  suffer.  I 
have  since  last  night  wrote  [sic]  12  attachments,  and  I  suppose  that 
as  many  has  [sic]  been  issued  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  laws 
providing  for  the  satisfaction  of  claims  of  a[b]scondlng  debtor[s]  are 
like  very  many  others  of  our  system  very  defective.  For  It  can  be  called 
nothing  but  a  snatch  and  take.  The  individuals  who  are  nearest  the 
scene  of  action  and  can  use  his  fingers  faster,  or  has  money  to  secure 
this  end.  can  always  be  safe  while  those  at  a  distance  or  such  as  are 
laboring[?]  under  some  other  disadvantage  collateral  altogether  to  the 
existence  of  a  good  claim  are  totally  loosers  [sic].  Not  only  so  but  our 
present  system  of  attaching  might  be  used,  or  1  might  [say?]  is  a  fit 
instrument  for  the  groosest  [sic]  fraud.  For  should  a  man  of  exten¬ 
sive  securities  and  debts  become  too  much  involved  to  meet  his  de¬ 
mands.  and  communicates  this  fact  to  a  few  of  his  creditors  whom 
he  feels  disposed  to  favour,  it  is  evident  that  arrangements  may  be 
all  made  ready  for  the  favourite  creditors  to  attach  and  save  them¬ 
selves  intirely  [sic]  upon  the  departure  of  the  debtor,  while  others 
equally  in  Justice  intitled  [sic]  are  excluded  by  this  snatch  law.  Many 
other  evils  could  originate  from  our  present  abominable  system  which 
I  will  not  now  consider.  Suffice,  the  evil  and  evils  ought  and  could  be 
remidied  [sic]  by  having  uniform  bankrupt  laws  in  this  State. 

August  7th.  Rain  yesterday  evening,  first  in  this  place  of  any 
quantity  since  the  15th  of  July,  and  the  third  since  April.  The  rain 
yesterday  was  the  hardest  as  we  say,  that  has  fallen  here  since  Jan¬ 
uary,  ut  ego  estimo.  Mr.  Bristow  was  struck  with  lightning  but  not 
killed. 

August  16.  Sunday  at  T.  Rays.  Warm.  Fine  rain  about  4  P.  M. 
the  heaviest  fal[l]  of  rain  since  Christmas,  and  makes  the  fo[u]rth 
in  this  section  since  May  15th. 

August  18.  Went  this  morning  to  the  old  place  and  residence 
of  my  Father.  Got  some  peaches  &c.  O  the  changes  a  few  years  can 
effect.  What  features  will  this  place  present  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty 
years  to  come.  No  ingenuity,  or  calculation  can  tell.  Ten  years  ago 
and  Crawfordville  was  an  old  field  or  the  untouched  forest.  Now 
we  see  two  churches,  an  academy  four  or  five  large  trading  houses 
and  some  three  or  four  hundred  people  busied  in  their  various  avo¬ 
cations  within  the  compass  of  the  village  limits  ftc. 

Aug.  20,  Thursday.  Another  rain,  about  dark. 

August  25.  Have  been  reading  the  early  history  of  this  country 
and  have  therewith  been  much  pleased.  Find  that  Georgia  was 
traversed  in  1539  &  40  by  Fenando  de  Soto  a  Spaniard,  with  6  or 
800  men  and  200  horses,  from  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  State  to  a  S.E. 
direction  until  crossing  the  Altamaha,  thence  to  the  N.  in  the  Chero¬ 
kee  country,  thence  W.  in  Alabama  &  Mississippi  &c. 
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Septr.  30.  Frost  this  morning. 

Oct.  5.  Eiection  day.  Rain  in  the  evening. 

Oct.  7.  At  Warrenton,  clear  this  morning,  white  frost. 

Oct.  8.  White  frost. 

Oct.  9.  White  frost. 

Oct.  10.  White  frost.  Warm  at  12  M. 

Novr.  6.  Rain  for  the  firat  time  since  election,  and  the  first  to 
wet  the  ground  for  nearly  two  months,  the  last  before  the  slight 
rain  on  election  day  being  the  Friday  before  the  2nd  Sunday  in 
September. 

Novr.  27.  Went  to  W’arrenton  on  this  date  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  McHugh  in  obtaining  his  enlargement  who  was  confined  in 
jail  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  murder.  Rains  in  the  evening.  Got 
through  of  the  Infr.  Court  together  between  9  &  10  oclock  P.  M. 
One  drunk.  Court  could  not  agree  on  the  amount  of  the  bond,  & 
adjourned  till  8  oclock  next  morning. 

Novr.  28.  3  oclock.  Succeeded  in  getting  bail  for  McHugh.  Felt 

gratified  at  the  relief  afforded  the  prisoner.  Went  to  Uncle  Thomas 
Griers,  and  staid  at  Uncle  Aaron  Griers.  The  first  freeze  this  fall 
occurred  this  night. 

Novr.  29.  Returned  home  Sunday.  Cold,  hard  freeze  this  night. 

Novr,  30.  Thermometer  at  7  A.  M.  at  27®  above  0 — lowest  this 
fall. 

Jany  27  1836.  In  December  a  fire  in  New  York  consumed  above 
five  hundred  houses,  and  above  17  millions  of  Dollars  worth  of 
property. 

Jan.  28.  This  morning  at  a  little  past  7  A.  M.  the  thermometer 
stood  at  26®  above  0.  Probably  at  dawn  at  was  ats]  low  at  24® — 
the  lowest  it  has  been  this  winter.  Great  difference  between  this 
and  last  winter.  On  last  Sunday  we  had  a  great  fall  of  rain  and  a 
heavy  sleet,  the  heaviest  probably  I  ever  saw.  This  day  I  settled  with 
the  old  man  Bird  for  board  &c.  and  took  a  practical  lesson  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  which  I  shall  not  forget  soon. 

Feb  2nd.  Thermometer  this  morning  at  14®  above  0. 

Feb.  3  Do.  do.  do.  at  18®  do.  0. 

Feby.  4.  A  draft  was  this  day  to  have  been  made  for  a  tenth  of 
this  Regiment  to  go  to  the  Seminole  war,  but  volunteers  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand  offering  their  servicer,  there  was  no  draft. 
Great  doings  of  course. 

Feb.  25.  In  my  travels  in  different  directions  I  find  visible  & 
lasting  effects  of  the  groat  sleet  in  Jany.  In  many  places  large  trees 
are  torn  up  by  roots,  the  largest  in  the  forest,  and  several  in  the 
same  vinicity  &c.  Such  a  sleet  was  never  certainly  witnessed  in  this 
country. 

Feb.  26.  Our  village  was  this  day  visited  by  a  travelling  “show" 
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as  such  exhibitions  are  commonly  called  in  this  age  ft  country,  which 
consisted  of  a  collection  of  animals  ft  birds  of  the  “non  domlta  natura” 
and  equestrian  permoners  [»ic/l  called  the  “circut."  This  [*lc]  shows 
are  becoming  very  common  ft  almost  a  nuisance  to  the  community.  The 
animals  are  transported  from  place  to  place  in  strong,  close,  iron 
barred  cages,  drawn  by  horses,  some  times  two  ft  some  times  four. 
When  screened  from  public  view  (by  canvas  erected  in  circular  form, 
about  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  perpendicular  about  15  feet, 
then  drawn  to  a  central  point  about  sixty  feet  from  the  ground),  the 
front  part  of  the  cages  are  taken  off,  and  the  ferscious  [sic]  monsters 
look  forth  upon  the  visiting  crowds,  from  their  imprisoned  bounds  ftc. 
The  canvas,  poles  ftc.  are  all  conveyed  with  the  carivan  [sic]  for  such 
it  may  be  called,  in  what  is  termed  bag[g]age  wagons  and  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  with  what  facility  ft  dexterity  the  whole  may  be  made 
in  readiness  for  showing.  The  carivan  [sic]  generally  consists  of  about 
forty  men.  fifty  horses,  and  ten  or  15  waggons!  Their  method  seems  to 
be  to  take  the  country  in  circuits.  One  goes  ahead  a  week  or  fortnight, 
and  puts  up  large  cuts  or  plates,  representing  the  various  parts  and 
characters  to  be  shown,  with  the  time  ft  place  ft  price  (generally  fifty 
cents)  of  the  show — the  successive  places  being  from  10  to  20  miles 
apart.  On  the  day  of  exhibition  in  one  place  in  the  evening  the  bag¬ 
gage  waggons  and  such  animals  as  are  too  large  to  be  caged,  such  as 
the  elephant  ft  camel  ftc.  set  out  for  the  next  days  destination,  while 
the  other  part  of  the  company  await  until  next  morning — and  perhaps 
during  the  night  give  some  extra  shows  such  as  consert  [sic],  slight 
[sic]  of  hand,  juggling  or  something  of  that  chara[c]ter,  never  how¬ 
ever  without  an  “extra  price”  also.  The  men  attend [ing]  these  “shows" 
that  is  going  with  them,  not  excepting  the  owners  ft  performers,  are 
generally  of  the  very  lowest  order,  not  much  above,  if  indeed  not  below 
strolling  vagabonds,  drunken,  gambling,  filthy  wretches!  And  yet  it 
is  among  the  wonders  of  the  day  what  patronage  they  receive.  I  set 
out  by  saying  they  had  become  a  nuisance  to  this  country,  and  this 
might  with  propriety  be  considered  as  having  been  said  in  reference 
to  demoralizing  influence  which  attend  them,  and  which  they  send 
fourth  [sic]  emitting  its  most  corrupting  contamination  in  every  com¬ 
munity.  But  they  have  become  a  nuisance  in  the  very  heavy  tax  the[y] 
impose,  or  by  the  immense  sums  of  money  they  are  drawing  from  the 
community.  Five  or  six  hundrel  attendance  are  common  ft  making 
two  or  3  hundred  do'.lars  a  day,  and  each  public  place  being  visited 
5  or  six  times  a  year  by  this  tax  gathering,  make  1500  or  2000  Dollars 
from  each  county  in  the  State,  or  the  enormous  sum  of  1144,000  paid  an¬ 
nual  [l]y  for  shows!  !  !  !  !  !  The  performance  on  this  day  consisted 
of  riding  horse  back  in  various  attitudes,  as  on  one  foot,  lying  on  the 
side,  dancing  ftc.  But  the  most  interesting  part  was  an  exhibition  of 
strength.  A  man  whose  weight  was  probably  160  formed  an  arch  with 
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his  body,  by  his  feet  &  head  resting  on  the  same  plane  in  a  supine 
form.  An  anvil  of  the  weight  of  300  lbs.  was  placed  on  his  bretajst 
or  belly,  which  he  sustained  for  several  minutes,  and  upon  which  while 
it  remained  on  him  several  li[c]ks  or  strokes  were  made  by  large 
smiths  sledge  hammers  Ac.  He  also  performed  a  fete  better  represented 
than  described.  It  was  some  thing  like  the  figure  below.  [See  illus¬ 
tration  opposite  this  page  1 

The  height  to  which  he  was  erected  was  about  10  feet.  His  ba[c]k 
was  upwards,  and  the  little  boy  on  his  shoulders  whose  weight  was 
about  sixty  lbs.  walked  from  his  feet  to  his  head,  who  was  then  taken 
by  the  performer  of  the  Sampson  and  handed  down  to  the  ground.  The 
performer  whose  name  was  “Sang”  then  replaced  himself  in  the  same 
position  and  recovered  himself  to  the  pole!  Another  fete  [.««(•)  was  like 
the  foIlow[ing]  figure — [See  illustration  opposite  this  page,)  The 
weights  were  dropped  &  he  recovered  &c. 

March  11,  Yesterday  morning  was  windy,  rainy  &  thundering, 
in  the  evening  quite  cold  &  snowing.  This  morning  quite  cold,  a 
hard  freeze,  the  hardest  I  ever  noticed  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
I  was  at  Rays  in  the  county.  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  notic¬ 
ing  the  thermometer,  but  think  it  must  have  been  as  low  as  24° 
or  25°  above  0.  No  sign  of  spring  yet. 

March  21.  Commissioners  of  the  town  of  Crawfordville  met  in 
my  office  this  morning.  I  have  been  cl[erlk  of  the  board  some  time. 
No  sign  of  spring  here  yet.  Dreamed  last  night  of  being  in  a  great 
Indian  battle. 

March  22.  Cold  &  chilly.  We  shall  have  frost  or  perhaps  a 
"freeze”  tonight.  Yesterday  I  received  the  first  no.  of  the  N[orthl 
A[merican]  Review  for  which  I  lately  subscribed  and  have  all  this 
morning  &  last  night  been  engaged  in  reading  interesting  articles 
therein,  particularly  the  article  on  anthracite  coal  trade  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  one  on  courts,  and  Mr.  Upham['s]  life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
a  British  personage  of  high  rank  &  extensive  influence  in  his  native 
country  in  &  about  1643  &  1660  inclusive,  during  the  "reign"  of 
Cromwell,  who  upon  the  restoration  of  the  crown  was  executed 
under  the  charge  of  treason.  With  the  name  &  character  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  &  truly  noble  individual  I  had  become  partially  &  limit- 
edly  acquainted  from  Bancrofts  History  of  the  United  States.  Vane 
was  one  of  the  rare  geniuses  of  his  age,  imbued  with  the  full  spirit 
of  liberalism  his  yout[h]ful  mind  at  the  age  of  twenty  four  far  in 
advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  [was]  destined  to  act.,  emerged 
from  the  enthral[l]ments  and  embarrassing  restrictions  of  the  in¬ 
tolerant  times  and  boldly  asserted  the  "liberty  of  conscience.”  He 
was  a  man  of  high  family  &  wealth,  and  conscienciously  religious. 
At  24  he  came  to  Massachusetts  and  so  high  was  he  considered  in 
the  estimation  of  the  colony,  the  infant  nursery  of  freedom,  both 
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on  account  of  the  lofty  character  of  his  mind  and  the  purity  of  his 
motives,  that  he  was  the  second  year  after  his  arrival  made  Gov¬ 
ernor.  The  conoly  [sic]  was  Vane’s  place  of  adoption.  The  deep  fore¬ 
cast  of  his  mind  had  aiready  penetrated  so  far  Into  the  future  as 
to  see  &  know  that  the  persecuted  Puritans  who  had  as  was  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  in  England  taken  up  voluntary  exile,  were  only 
exiled  for  a  short  time,  &  that  the  spirit  which  prompted  them 
hitherward,  would  live  &  grow,  &  Increase  in  this  pure,  unadulterat¬ 
ed  virgin  atmosphere,  untii  its  reaction  would  even  reach  the  mother 
country.  His  residence  in  this  country  was  but  long  enough  to  give 
the  Infant  Republic  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  blessing  &  en- 
•ouragement  of  his  countenance.  Other  duties  of  high  import  and 
momentous  consequences  called  him  home.  His  part  he  nobly  acted. 
The  good  of  misguided  Englishmen,  and  of  the  human  family  were 
his  constant  aim.  But  party  zeal  triumphed,  &  tyran[n1y  reigned. 
And  Sir  Henry  Vane,  amongs[t]  the  first  in  ability  of  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  human  rights  fell  for  his  advocacy  of  the  peoples  cause. 
His  name  however  as  long  as  liberty  has  a  friend  or  an  advocate 
will  stand  on  the  list  of  the  noblest  of  the  children  of  men. 

March  23rd.  Mercury  this  morning  about  28°.  Quite  cold  and 
considerable  freeze.  Saw  ice  at  twelve  oclock  in  the  s[h]ade  of  the 
house  in  piazza  under  the  water  pail,  but  melting.  Paid  Arch  Gresh¬ 
am  his  money  I  got  at  Jonesboro. 

March  24.  Cloudy  &  cold.  No  frost  this  morning.  Have  been  en¬ 
gaged  all  morning  in  writing  a  will  for  Mr.  ONeal,  and  laying  out 
Uncle  Birds  garden  &c.  There  is  to  be  a  great  Ball  in  town  at  Grimes 
tonight.  No  place  for  me  I  think. 

April  25th.  This  day  returned  from  Augusta  with  brother.  Spring 
in  the  midst  of  its  beauty  &  loveliness.  No  frost  this  year  since  the 
first  appearance  of  vegetation.  Found  upon  my  return  a  valuable 
present  from  Mr.  Garrett  Gatlin  being  a  full  set  of  Nicholsons  En¬ 
cyclopedia,  which  he  had  promised  me  some  time  previously, 

October  27th.  A  longer  interval  has  elapsed  between  this  and 
the  date  of  my  last  entry  in  this  journal  than  has  happened  between 
any  two  previous  ones  since  its  commencement,  and  if  any  peruser 
of  these  pages  hereafter  should  have  curiosity  enough  to  have  a 
disposition  to  inquire  into  the  cause,  I  can  now  In  anticipation  satisfy 
him  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  has  been  and  Is  attributable  to  negli¬ 
gence  and  by  no  means  to  a  want  or  barrenness  of  interesting  scenes 
and  important  events  in  my  life.  Some  of  these  I  will  here  mention 
mention  though  out  of  time  if  not  of  place.  On  the  27th  May  I  left  home 
for  N[ewl  Y[orkl  C[ltyl  by  way  of  Washington  City,  land  passage. 
Took  stage  in  Washington  Wilkes  county,  11  oclock  A.  M.  IVednes- 
day  In  company  with  Mr.  Sharp  &  Dixon  from  N.  C.  &  McComb 
from  Mllledgeville  Ga.  The  two  former  gent[Iemenl  were  on  their 
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way  from  Missiasippi  (w[h]lther  they  had  been  speculating  in  the 
sale  of  negroes,  that  abominable  inhuman  traffic  which  is  now  so 
common  in  this  mis-named  land  of  Liberty — sed  satis  nunc).  These 
Gent,  had  narrowly  escaped  In  their  passage  through  the  Creek 
Nation  of  Indians,  it  being  Just  at  the  time  that  tribe  manifested 
open  hostilities,  which  resulted  in  the  late  Creek  campaign.  The 
next  stage  whcb  passed  from  Montgomery  to  Columbus  after  the 
one  they  were  in  was  attacked  by  the  Indians.  With  the  country  of 
the  first  day’s  drive  I  was  tolerably  pleased,  finding  in  that  part  of 
it  in  S.  C.  much  more  uncleared  land  than  I  had  expected.  In  the 
Calhoun  settlement  was  some  fine,  fine  land,  &c.  Country  buildings 
inferior.  Spent  the  night  at  Abbeville.  C.  H.  small  village  &  poor 
entertainment.  Got  my  feet  washed  however.  Next  day  passed  the 
celebrated  settlement  or  action  of  Jews  Land.  Countiy  poor.  Lodged 
at  Unionville.  Was  sick,  got  some  of  Dr.  Peters  pills.  Could  not  take 
them,  cannot  swallow  a  pill.  Dixon  left  us.  Started  next  morning 
at  2  A.  M.  Driver  half  drunk  and  half  asleep.  This  morning  about 
an  hour  before  day  (2Uth)  witnessed  the  Aurora  Borealis  for  the 
first  time,  and  may  say  last,  and  was  as  much  pleased  as  surprised. 
Country  poor.  Some  cotton  plantations,  and  some  clover  fields.  Dined 
at  Yorkville. 

Jany  8th,  1837.  Another  long  interval.  But  to  continue  where 
I  left  off.  At  Yorkville  got  or  saw  ice  for  the  first  time  since  leav- 
ign  home  for  the  North.  Desperate  road  on  to  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Got 
there  just  at  dark.  Beautiful  place,  flat  and  level,  and  much  much 
surprised  at  the  naturai  appearance  of  the  country.  Know  it  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  the  gold  region.  Saw  no  hills,  no  quarts  [«ir|.  in  short 
no  Habersham  appearance.  The  soil  was  rich  and  flat,  with  small 
black-jack  growth.  Here  McComb  left  us,  in  the  midst  of  his  friends. 
This  was  his  home.  But  we  took  in  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Shorter  &  Lady, 
from  Columbus,  Georgia.  At  first  upon  the  announcement  of  their 
names  I  suspected  them  to  be,  whom  they  proved  to  be.  And  tho' 
was  glad  to  be  with  Georgians  in  that  strange  land  yet  I  felt  much 
a  natural  uneasiness  or  misgiving  to  which  I  am  often  subject, 
when  about  to  be  placed  in  the  company  of  the  rich  and  wealthy, 
yea  lordllng  nabob.  It  is  a  wrong  spirit  and  I  do  not  know  if  I  ever 
rightly  describe  it.  But  there  is  some  such  feeling  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  from  which  I  never  could  divest  myself,  tho’  1  have  often 
tried,  and  the  existence  of  which  I  dislike  so  much  that  I  believe 
I  seldom  show  it.  And  the  reason  of  my  feeling  some  of  its 
8ym[p]tom8  upon  this  occasion  I  suppose  was  my  having  known 
from  character  the  parties  a  long  time  without  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  either  of  them,  and  had  always  known  them  as  people  of 
affluence  and  wealth,  and  of  families  of  no  little  aiislocratic  feel¬ 
ing.  These  parties  had  too  Just  married,  uniting  about  two  hundred 
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thousand  dollars,  and  were  then  as  I  supposed  travelling  for  the 
purpose  as  much  of  show  and  splendor  as  pleasure  and  health.  All 
these  thoughts  crow [d ling  themselves  in  gloomy  contrast  with  my 
limited  means,  and  scanty  purse,  with  every  sixpence  of  expense 
almost  estimated  before  leaving  home,  probably  was  the  cause  of 
that  Inward  non-descript  feeling  1  have  before  hinted  at.  However 
its  existence  was  momentary.  Mr.  Sharp  took  the  middle  seat  and 
another  lady  took  the  hindmost  seat  leaving  a  seat  with  me  on  the 
fore  seat  for  Mr.  Shorter.  And  thus  were  we  situated  when  after 
much  tumbling  of  trunks,  and  piling  of  baggage  (for  our  late  reed, 
friends  had  no  little  of  it)  and  jerking  the  stage  in  fixing  the  lug¬ 
gage,  mail  bags  &c.  we  were  ready  to  bid  adieu  to  the  pretty  vii- 
lage  of  N.  C.  when  the  strange  lady  cried  out  for  her  cloak,  which 
she  had  forgotten  until  then.  Dr.  Somebody  was  requested  to  tell 
Mr.  Some  other  body  to  ask  Mrs.  —  to  send  her  cloak.  The  driver 
was  impatient.  We  had  then  several  miles  to  go,  and  it  was  now 
dark.  Nor  was  the  driver  more  impatient  than  some  of  his  pas¬ 
sengers.  But  the  woman  continued  la,  me,  what  shall  I  do.  Do 
driver  wait.  She  continued  in  the  stage,  and  not  a  soul  within  pre¬ 
tended  to  evince  the  least  disposition  to  execute  her  commands  or 
obey  her  requests.  The  driver  cracked  his  whip,  and  off  we  rolled, 
with  her  continued  complaints  and  expressions  of  uneasiness.  And 
tho’  I  was  so  provoked  that  1  could  almost  [have]  choked  her,  yet 
my  kinder  sympathies  often  got  the  better  of  my  moroseness,  and 
I  pitied  the  lonely  woman,  tho’  I  condemned  her  folly  for  travelling 
so  lonely.  Shorter  1  found  very  precise  in  his  conversation  (and  I 
soon  had  him  thus  engaged)  almost  bordering  on  stiffness.  I  found 
he  was  travelling  North,  had  stopped  in  Charlotte  a  few  days,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  gold  mines  In  the  vicinity,  resting  &c. 
and  that  we  should  be  in  company  until  our  arrival  at  Washington 
Cty.  W’e  arrived  at  our  lodgings  at  Dr.  Harris  in  the  county  about 
10  ©clock  P.  M.  took  a  bed,  dosed  [.vie),  slumbered,  dreamed,  and  was 
aroused  at  2  A.  M.  This  morning  passed  some  find  [.vie]  lands,  saw 
clover  abundantly,  got  to  Concord  about  an  hour  by  sun.  Trifling 
looking  place  &  people.  This  is  the  county  site  of  Cabarrus  Co. 
Stopped  only  to  change  mails  and  leave  our  strange  lady.  Went  on 
to  Coleman’s  to  breakfast.  Became  more  familiar  with  Shorter  and 
better  plesaed.  Passed  Salisbury,  a  word  in  Webster’s  book  at  which 
I  have  when  small  at  school  often  ascended  the  line  of  the  spelling 
class.  This  is  a  flourishing  village.  We  did  not  get  out  of  the  stage, 
but  I  saw  a  large  block  of  new  brick  buildings  nearly  completed. 
Here  .Mr.  Sharp  furnished  us  with  the  news.  At  the  River  six  miles 
from  Salisbury  we  took  in  Hugh  N.  Waddel.3  a  lawyer  from  Hills- 


3.  Hugh  N.  Wudd«*ll  (1799-1878),  nit'iulM'r  of  tho  North  ('arolina  Houao  of 
Roprosontatlvos,  1828,  1835;  uiouibor  of  the  N.  C.  Senate.  1836-38,  1844-48. 
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boro,  very  full  of  talk,  much  vanity,  and  not  a  great  deal  of  hard 
sense.  With  him  I  had  a  close  argument  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
talk.  I  see  he  is  now  Speaker  of  the  H.  of  R.  or  of  the  Senate  I 
forget  which  of  N.  C.  We  dined  at  Lexington  a  pleasant  place,  and 
arrived  at  Greensboro  the  place  of  our  lodgings  late.  The  country 
was  hilly  until  near  Greensboro.  Nor  was  it  very  rich,  land  poor. 
Some  good  country  places.  Tobacco  seemed  to  be  the  staple  pro¬ 
duction.  Saw  frequently  gold  pits  that  had  been  sunk  in  search  of 
that  precious  metal.  Passed  some  fine  mountain  scenery  in  this 
day’s  drive,  the  blue  ridge  off  to  the  left.  And  I  believe  it  was  on 
the  same  day  w’e  passed  near  the  hallowed  scenes  of  the  celebrated 
battleground,  known  as  the  battle  of  Guilford,  in  the  war  for  our 
Independence.  Left  Greensboro  at  2  A.  M.  having  parted  with  my 
first  friend  Sharp,  and  Waddel.  I  now  was  as  the  traveller  through 
life,  alone.  When  inquiry  was  made  for  any  who  had  started  with 
me — nohody  but  Shorter  &  Lady  &  myself.  Sunday  morning,  I  began 
to  be  quite  attached  to  my  companions  in  travel.  We  breakfasted 
at  Gen.  Graves’,  and  rolled  on.  Very  warm  &  sultry.  I  mistake  we 
did  have  one  other  fellow  traveller  taken  in  at  Greensboro,  named 
Humphries,  very  rich.  Made  it  all  himself.  Owns  in  Greensboro  a 
steam  cotton  factory,  is  industrious;  and  even  hardworking  yet,  tho’ 
he  is  worth  several  hundred  thousands.  Attends  and  superintends 
his  own  cotton  factory.  He  is  a  singular  man  and  gives  many  a  sage 
council  in  the  way  of  accumulating  wealth.  I  suppose  a  Say  or  other 
writers  on  Political  Economy  would  pronounce  him  a  public  ad¬ 
vantage  as  well  as  example  in  their  lessons  of  the  best  way  of  pro¬ 
ducing  national  wealth  &c.  We  saw  many  people  going  to  church. 
Our  horses  fagged  considerably,  and  I  must  confess  my  sympathies 
were  awake  in  behalf  of  the  poor  dumb  brutes.  We  dined  at  Milton, 
an  ancient  town.  I  was  sick.  Left  our  friend  Humphries,  and  about 
3  oclock  landed  in  old  Virginia,  the  land  of  wealth,  intelligence, 
virtue  and  of  Presidents — but  alas  I  fear  now  in  the  days  of  her 
degeneracy.  Tarried  for  a  few  hours  at  night  at  Hallifax  C[ourtl 
H[ouse].  Fine  looking  landlady,  but  an  imtemperate  set  about.  I 
was  sick.  Left  next  morning  at  2  A.  M.  took  breakfast  at  Nolly’s 
a  stage  driver,  and  passed  about  10  oclock  the  Roanoke  River  at 
the  former  residence  of  John  Randolph.  The  whole  scene  looked 
like  some  place  whose  genius  had  departed.  Passed  Charlotte  C.  H. 
Took  in  a  young  man,  student  of  divinity  at  P.  E.  College.^  Got 
dinner  nowhere.  Got  some  biscuit  at  a  Mr.  Morton  strawberry  pre¬ 
serves  &c.  P[rince]  Efdward]  C[ourtl  H[6u8e]  was  the  place  to 
dine  but  we  were  too  late.  W’eather  very  warm.  Passed  P.  E.  C.  H. 


4.  It  is  not  cipsr  what  Stephens  meant  by  this  nhhreTintion.  IVrhrps  he 
meant  HamiMien-Sydney  ('nlleire  whirh.  when  founded,  was  known  briefly  as 
Prince  Kilward  Academy.  But  it  was  Kiren  the  name  HamiHlen-Sydney  in  177.‘i. 
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about  3  oclock.  Hot.  Washed  my  face  &  hands  in  Ice  water,  hair 
nose,  cap,  cloathes  and  all  full  of  dust  enough  to  make  any  one  sick. 
P.  E.  C.  H.  is  a  flat  looking  place,  bad  looking  people,  unhealth [y], 
lazy,  and  intemperate.  Here  we  got  full  again.  A  young  lawyer  was 
among  our  new  travellers.  Llke[d]  much  to  talk  and  talked  loud. 
Was  opposed  to  V[an]  B[urenJ  and  wished  I  thought  to  be  sar¬ 
castic  like  Randolph.  An  old  Gent.  &  some  ladies  were  the  others. 
Was  excessively  warm.  Saw  this  evening  for  the  first  time  a  hogs¬ 
head  of  tobacco  rolling  to  market.  What  was  once  common  even  in 
Georgia,  my  beloved  native  Georgia  which  has  now  become  super- 
ceded  by  the  great  staple  cotton.  The  tobacco  I  speak  of  was  on  its 
way  to  Farmville,  to  which  village  we  soon  arrived,  and  which  I 
found  to  be  the  most  flourishing  town  in  all  Virginia.  It  is  on  I 
believe  the  Appomattox.  In  P[rlnce]  E[dwardl  C[ounty]  I  found 
some  fine  clover  fields,  but  the  land  is  such  as  I  never  before  saw, 
low  &  flat,  and  white  soil.  Looked  to  me  very  poor  &  sterile.  I  here 
also  for  the  first  time  saw  the  Virginia  May  cherry  tree.  Passed 
Lane’s  tavern  in  the  evening,  a  fine  country  place.  A  great  ma[n]y 
stages,  and  lines  of  stages  stops  [.«to]  here,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the 
best  country  tavern  in  the  United  States.  We  tarried  at  night  at 
Cumberland  C.  H.  Very  warm  here.  We  left  the  Lawyer,  finding  that 
he  had  come  on  to  attend  Court,  and  soon  found  him  agreeably 
situated  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren  of  the  bar  who  had  assembled 
to  attend  Court.  We  left  next  morning  1 oclock.  I  slept  a  good 
deal  this  morning.  We  had  a  fine  drive.  The  air  was  humid,  and 
about  day  the  flies  and  gnats  were  very  troublesome.  Crossed  James 
River  at  Carterville  about  sun-rise,  a  fine  tobacco  field  the  other 
side  the  bridge,  and  a  heavy  steep  hill  to  ascend.  Took  breakfast 
at  Mills  widow  lady.  Virginia  is  certainly  the  land  for  mint  julips. 
At  every  country  tavern  the  first  thing  is  a  mint  julip.  I  was  still 
unwell.  Had  before  this  become  very  intimate  and  even  attached 
to  my  friends  from  Columbus.  We  were  now  again  alone  and  were 
caught  in  I  think  the  heaviest  rain  I  ever  saw  fall  first  rain  since 
leaving  home  that  I  had  seen  except  a  slight  shower  as  we  entered 
Milton  N.  C.  The  people  were  all  out  setting  tobacco  plants  in  a 
few  hours.  Fine  clover  fields  and  hilly  country.  Dined  at  Hollidays. 
Good  dinner.  Methodist  preacher  present.  More  rain  in  evening. 
Found  the  roads  very  much  cut  up  &  muddy.  Past  Sfpotsyl)  V[ania1 
C[ourt]  H[ouse?l  about  dark,  and  went  to  Allsops  for  night.  Re¬ 
mained  here  until  after  breakfast.  Took  a  fine  nights  sleep,  but 
had  horrid  accommodations  worse  than  any  in  all  Virginia  or  in¬ 
deed  than  from  leaving  home.  He  is  rich,  worth  $300,000,  Butter 
tasted  of  wild  onion,  which  we  have  none  of.  Driver  next  morning 
cross  &  morose  and  withal  the  worst  I  had  seen.  Got  to  Fredericks¬ 
burg  early.  Fine  place,  most  [as]  large  as  Augusta.  Saw  the 
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brexian[?]  sandstone  in  abundance.  Here  we  tarried  until  4  P.  M. 
and  rested.  Visited  the  unfinished  tomb  or  rather  monument  of  the 
mother  of  Washington  which  is  being  erected  at  the  private  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  merchant  of  N.  Y.  of  the  name  of  Burrows.  The  monument 
is  of  fine  marble  and  will  be  about  forty  feet  high.  Saw  some  iron 
works  walked  over  town  and  looked  and  saw  to  my  hearts  content. 
Lay  down  and  took  a  nap  of  sleep,  and  awaited  the  stage  call  to 
carry  us  to  Potomack  Creek,  the  steam  boat  landing,  where  we 
arrived  with  many  others  who  came  in  more  that  [sic]  half  a  doxen 
cross  stage  lines  during  the  day  to  Fred[erkicksburg].  Four  coaches 
took  us  all  out  to  the  landing  where  we  were  safely  put  board  of 
the  Sydney,  and  up  the  river  moved  at  the  rate  of  12  m.  pr.  h. 
Passed  Mt.  V[ernon],  Fort  Monroe,  Alexandria  and  arrived  at  Wash¬ 
ington  about  10  p.m.  70  miles  from  landing.  Taken  by  omnibus 
to  hotels.  We  stopped  at  Gadsby's.  Saw  as  we  passed  even  in  the 
shades  of  night  the  white  walls  of  the  Capitol  as  it  looked  over 
the  city  from  the  summit  of  its  base,  with  an  appearance  too  much 
like  that  of  the  whited  walls  of  the  sepulchre — fair  and  white  with¬ 
out.  but  witbin  I  fear  full  of  rottenness  &  corruption.  This  is  the 
city  for  hacks,  N.  Y.  as  I  afterwards  found  for  omnibus.  Early  next 
morning  1  went  to  the  Capitol.  Wet  morning.  Was  dazzled  with  the 
splendor  and  astounded  at  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings.  At¬ 
tended  the  House  of  R.  Heard  Wise.o  Adams,*  Hammond,?  Granger.* 
Glascock,*  and  many  others  speak,  Pickneyi*  amongs[t]  the  rest. 
In  Senate  heard  Walkertt  and  Hill.t?  Was  disappointed  at  the 
oratory,  order,  and  decorum  of  the  House.  The  Senate  was  digni¬ 
fied.  There  is  too  much  attention  paid  to  rant  &  cant  in  our  coun¬ 
try  in  this  age.  We  are  on  the  line  of  degeneracy.  Very  little  talent 
in  the  House.  Faction  rules.  Next  day  went  to  see  the  President 
Andrew  Jackson.  Found  him  after  waiting  some  time  in  the  en¬ 
trance  chamber.  We  were  alone.  The  conversation  was  intirely 
[sic]  about  the  then  recent  Indian  difficulties  in  Georgia  ft  Alabama. 
My  introduction  to  him  was  in  the  following  way.  I  went  alone  to  his 
House,  and  rang  the  bell,  when  I  was  received  by  a  white  man,  who 


!5.  Henr.v  Wise  (ISOA-Tfi),  1'.  S.  rrprpucntativr  from  Vlrirlnla.  1R33'44  ;  I*.  S. 
minfptcr  to  Brazil.  1844-47:  ^vomor  of  Virginia.  la.M-BO. 

B.  John  Quinry  Adama  (17B7-1848).  r.  8.  acnator  from  Maaaarhuartta.  1803- 
08:  U.  8.  miniatcr  to  Riiaaia.  1809-14:  U.  8.  mlnlatar  to  Great  Britain.  1815-17: 
I’  8.  aecretary  of  atatp.  1817-25;  pri^dent  of  the  U.  8..  1825-29;  U.  8.  repre- 
aentatlTp  from  Maaaarh.uaPtta.  1831-48. 

7.  Jamea  Henry  Hdmmond  (1807-84),  V.  8.  repreaentatlae  from  8outh  Caro¬ 
lina.  1835-3B;  governor  of  8.  1842-44:  1’.  S.  aenator  from  8.  1857-BO. 

8.  Francia  Granger  (1792-1888),  U.  8.  repreaentative  from  New  York.  1835- 
37.  18.39-41,  1841-43;  V.  8.  poatmaater  general.  1841. 

9.  Thomaa  Glaacork  (1790-1841).  1’.  S.  repreaentative  frf>m  Georgia.  183.’>-39. 

10.  Henry  Laurena  1‘inekney  (1794-18H3),  I'.  8.  repreaentative  from  S<iuth 
('arolliia.  1833.37. 

11.  Kol>ert  J.  Walker  (1801-89).  I’.  8.  aenator  from  Miaaisaljipi.  1835  l.l  : 
r.  8.  aecretary  of  the  treaaiiry.  1845-49:  governor  of  Kanaaa.  1857. 

12.  laaac  Hlil  (1788-1831),  U.  8.  aenator  from  New  Hampabire,  1831-3B; 
governor  of  N.  H.,  18.38-39. 
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I  believe  is  styled  an  usher,  and  by  him  was  ushered  into  the  passage. 

I  inquired  if  I  could  [see]  the  President.  He  asked  if  it  was  on  busi¬ 
ness  I  wished  to  see  him.  I  replied  not.  He  said  the  P.  was  then  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  Russian  Embassador  and  that  if  their  business  should 
be  brought  to  a  close  before  eleven  of  the  clock,  and  no  other  person 
on  business  then  should  come  to  see  the  P.  1  could  upon  the  departure 
of  the  R.  E.  see  him,  and  in  the  meantime  requested  me  to  amuse 
myself  in  passing  through  the  House,  the  various  rooms  and  de¬ 
partments,  and  see  the  furniture  &c.  which  he  would  take  pleasure 
in  showing  me  to  which  I  consented.  We  had  passed  several  the 
East  Room  particularly  when  a  colored  servant  came  to  us  and 
informed  us  the  P.’s  company  had  retired  and  that  he  was  in  the 
entrance  chamber,  whither  he  proceeded  when  the  Gent,  usher  in¬ 
quired  my  name  and  residence.  I  told  him  and  on  entering  the  room 
found  the  P.  sitting  by  a  small  coal  fire  in  a  grate  with  a  large  long 
table  before  him,  with  a  great  variety  of  papers  and  packages  on 
it.  The  day  was  cold  &  wet,  tho’  last  of  May.  The  usher  announced 
Mr.  Stephens  from  Georgia,  Gen.  Jackson.  The  table  was  between 
me  and  the  P.  I  therefore  bowed  and  remained  as  1  intended  at  a 
respectful  distance.  But  the  P.  reached  his  hand  over  the  table 
still  sitting  for  me  to  shake,  with  a  repetition  of  how  do  you  do, 
Mr.  Stephens,  how  do  you  do  Mr.  Stephens.  I  approached  and  shook 
hands  while  he  continued  pointing  with  his  left  hand  round  the 
end  of  the  table,  come  round  Mr.  Stephens  come  round  and  take 
a  seat  by  the  fire — which  I  did — he  continuing  with  great  rapidity 
and  earnestness  what  is  the  news  from  Georgia  Mr.  Stephens?  I  re¬ 
plied  nothing  more  than  some  little  Indian  disturbances  that  had 
broken  out  on  the  western  frontier  just  before  my  leaving  home. 
His  next  word  was.  What  in  the  name  of  God  is  Howard’3  doing? 
And  our  conversation  lasted  perhaps  twenty  minutes  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  same  energetic  strain,  hardly  using  a  sentence  without 
"by  God,”  or  by  the  Eternal  or  "In  the  name  of  God.”  All  about 
our  Indian  affairs,  and  the  taking  of  the  mail  in  Alabama.  In  the 
name  of  God,  he  said,  how  big  a  place  is  Columbus?  I  told  him  it 
numbered  perhaps  four  or  five  thousand.  And  in  the  name  of  God, 
he  continued,  is  it  possible  that  in  so  large  a  place  as  that  men 
cant  be  found  to  rescue  the  mail  of  the  U.  S.  Here  I  have  a  com¬ 
munication  from  the  P[ostl  Mfaster]  at  Co[lumbusl  stating  that 
the  mail  stage  had  been  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians  about  30 
miles  from  Columbus  and  the  mail  was  lost,  and  that  he  had  offered 
$200  dollars  reward  to  any  person  or  persons  who  would  bring 
it  in  to  Columbus  and  In  the  name  of  God  was  it  possible  that  in 
so  large  a  place  as  that  money  had  been  offered  to  bring  in  the  mail 

1.3.  .Inhn  H.  Howard,  then  a  major  In  tho  Goorela  militia  and  in  command 
of  a  battalion  ordered  to  protect  Georgia'a  western  counties. 
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from  a  few  Indians?  &c.  He  was  dressed  plainly  with  a  ruffle  shirt, 
rather  dirty,  and  loose  slippers.  He  has  great  energy  and  does  not 
falter  in  the  least.  And  upon  the  whole  I  was  very  favourably  im¬ 
pressed.  He  is  a  much  better  looking  man  than  he  is  represented 
by  the  common  cuts  we  see — though  I  was  surprised  no  less  at  his 
famiiiarity  than  at  his  profanity.  He  is  gray,  white,  but  not  in  the 
least  disposed  to  baldness.  He  combs  his  hair  back,  but  there  is 
nothing  of  that  porcupine  position  of  the  hair  as  represented  &c. 
Upon  leaving  him  I  left  him  alone,  shook  hands  cordially  as  before 
&c.  And  went  to  the  Senate,  saw  Webster.n  Calhoun, Leigh,'" 
V.  Buren,i7  White,*"  Rives. *»,  Preston2o  &c.  and  all  the  liars  of 
that  body  except  Clay2i  whose  family  was  sick.  Webster  is  the  best, 
the  most  intellectual,  masterly  looking  man  in  the  Senate,  Leigh 
next.  I  heard  none  of  these  say  anything.  They  looked  a  little  like 
lions  in  a  show  who  seemed  to  view  with  a  sort  of  contempt  the 
chattering,  fuss  and  noise  incessantly  made  by  the  little  tribe  of 
monkey,  apes,  baboons  around  them.  When  they  with  their  con¬ 
scious  superiority  rise  and  shake  their  mane,  and  begin  to  sound 
the  full  notes  of  their  masterly  voice  the  Senate  is  in  silence  and 
the  nation  listens.  Next  day  left  for  Baltimore  on  the  Rail  Road, 
after  visiting  the  Pension  Office  and  attending  to  the  business  of 
my  journey,  in  which  I  was  partly  successful  in  getting  old  Mr. 
McCormick’s  pension.  In  the  other  business  I  was  unsuccessful  both 
in  my  own,  and  in  Silas  Stevens  business.  This  was  the  first  R.  R. 
I  ever  was  on.  At  first  was  a  little  uneasy  soon  delighted.  Was  now 
alone,  no  body  that  I  knew,  and  amongst  strangers,  2000  I  suppose. 
We  started  at  4,  and  was  in  Baltimore  at  6.  forty  miles  in  2  hours. 

January  26th  1837.  We  had  a  beautiful  snow  last  night,  about 
five  inches.  Clear  as  chrystal  this  morning.  This  makes  the  second 
snow  this  winter.  The  other  was  on  the  night  of  the  5th  or  rather 
I  might  say  made  its  appearance  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  Deer, 
the  day  of  the  electoral  vote  of  Georgia,  which  was  very  unusual 
for  this  climate  hardly  ever  here  having  snow  before  Christmas — 


14.  Oniilpl  Wpbdtpr  (1782-18.11!),  I'.  S.  rppriwntatlve  frcim  New  Hampehlre. 
181,3-17:  representative  from  Massnehiiaetta.  1823-27;  IT.  8.  senator  from 
MaHKarhunetts.  1827-41.  184.%-.*>0 ;  I*.  S.  aeeretary  of  state.  1841-4.3.  18,10-B2. 

1.1.  .lohn  t'alhoiin  (1782-18.10).  r.  S.  representative  from  South  Carolina. 
1811-17;  f.  .S.  seeretary  of  war.  1817-2.1;  vice-president  of  the  IT.  8.,  182.1.32; 
r.  .S.  senator  from  8.  C..  18.32  4.3.  184.1-.10;  U.  S.  secretary  of  state.  1844-4,1. 

1«.  Benjamin  W.  Leigh  (1781-1849),  V.  8.  senator  from  VIririnla.  1834-.38. 

17.  Martin  Van  Riiren  (1782-1882),  1*.  8.  senator  from  New  York.  1821-28; 
governor  of  New  York.  1829;  C.  8.  secretary  of  state.  1829-31;  vlce-presld.mt 
of  the  r.  8..  18.3.3-37:  president  of  thf  IT.  8..  18.37-41. 

18.  Hugh  L.  White  (177.3-1840).  I*.  .8.  senator  from  Tennessee.  182,1-40. 

19.  William  C.  KIves  (1792-1888),  C.  8.  representative  from  VIrjrtnIa.  1823-29; 
r.  8.  minister  to  France,  1829-.32.  1849-.1.3;  C.  8.  senator  from  Virginia.  1824-34. 
18.38-4.1;  Confederate  representative  from  Virginia.  1881.  1884-8S. 

20.  William  C.  Preston  (1794-1880),  C.  8.  senator  from  South  Carolina. 
18.3.3  42. 

21.  Henry  Clay  (1777-18.12).  IT.  8.  senator  from  Kentuckv,  1808-07.  1810-11. 
18.31-42.  1849  .12:  V.  8.  representative  from  Kentucky.  1811-14,  1815-21.  1823-25; 
r.  8.  secretary  of  state.  1825-29. 
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and  by  the  auperstitlouBly  Inclined  however  was  easily  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  in  order  to  give  a  more  solemn  sanction 
to  the  express  will  of  the  people  even  the  Heavens  had  united  to 
proclaim  “Whlte”22  as  the  order  of  the  day,  at  least  for  Georgia. 
This  snow  even  reached  to  the  sea-board,  to  Savannah.  We  have 
as  yet  had  no  very  cold  weather  this  winter.  At  Milledgeville  about 
the  21-22  &c.  of  Dec[emberl  it  was  quite  cold.  I  had  no  thermom¬ 
eter  but  suppose  it  was  about  16°  or  15°.  On  the  morning  of  the 
third  of  Jany  in  this  place  I  understood  the  thermometer  stood  at 
about  the  same.  I  did  not  see  it  but  suppose  it  was  not  colder.  The 
lowest  I  have  seen  it  was  22°.  But  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it  has 
been  colder  than  that.  So  much  for  these  things.  In  continuation 
of  the  subject  of  my  travels  I  find  I  must  be  more  brief,  adn  shall 
therefore  conclude  that  by  barely  giving  the  outlines.  At  Baltimore 
I  staid  one  day.  Thence,  after  visiting  Museum,  Monuments,  Gath. 
Colledge,  Cathedral,  Market,  Stone  &  Marble  Cutterles,  Shot  Towers 
Ac.  I  went  to  Harrisburg  in  stage  on  Sunday,  raining.  Fine  turn 
pike  Road.  Passed  York,  in  hard  rain,  got  to  Harrisburg,  at  10 
P.  M.  Left  Hotel  immediately  in  the  mud  &c.  for  boat  landing,  to 
packet  boat,  on  Junatta  [sic]  Canal,  for  Newport.  Got  there  9  A.  M. 
Gave  man  one  dollar  to  carry  me  in  a  little  waggon  six  miles  to  Uncle 
James  Stephens.  Got  [there]  2  P.  M.  found  all  well.  He  and  two  sons 
were  out  “making  rails”  as  he  said.  Sons  William  &  Andrew,  two 
daughters  with  him  Jane  and  Elizabeth.  All  were  glad  to  see  me.  Wil¬ 
liam’s  wife  was  also  with  him.  He  lives  in  a  stone  house,  large  A  com¬ 
modious,  well  finished,  immediately  on  the  road  Ac.  Spring  A  spring 
house  fifteen  steps  of[f],  fine  water  coming  out  of  high  hill  we  would 
call  a  mountain.  Land  rich,  meadow  green  and  fine.  Stables  stone  up 
to  second  floor,  above  framed  wood  work,  and  a  barn  Ac.  The  stone 
here  used  is  a  kind  of  grey  sand  stone.  No  lime  stone  on  his  land. 
Rye  was  fine.  This  was  1  June.  Corn  just  up  &  coming  up.  In  [sic] 
was  a  total  failure  almost.  I  was  well  pleased  with  everything,  yea 
delightfully  pleased,  except  their  religious  bigotry,  of  almost  the 
whole  family,  particularly  Aunt  &  William.  Uncle  is  not  so  feeble 
as  I  expected.  He  is  now  about  70,  is  worth  about  $5000,  made  it 
all  by  hard  work.  I  staid  until  the  second  day  after  dinner.  Rained 
almost  incessantly  while  I  was  there.  Andrew  took  me  to  Newport, 
I  on  one  horse  and  he  took  my  trunk  on  another.  Rained  in  tor¬ 
rents  on  us,  crossed  Buffalo  nearly  swimming.  Got  to  Newport  about 
3  P.  y.  Stop[p]ed  at  Esqr.  Blacks,  dried  myself.  He  is  a  fine  man, 
and  has  a  finer  wife  if  possible.  Rain  continued.  Juniatta  foamed 
in  swelling  rage,  then  higher  than  had  been  for  years.  Andrew  left 
me.  I  took  supper  with  Mr.  Black,  conversed  on  political  subjects 


22.  A  Ffference  to  Hugh  I.awson  White,  to  whom  Georgia  gave  its  electoral 
vote  for  prealdent  In  1836. 
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&c.  He  is  a  V[an]  B[uren]  man.  Boat  arrived  about  8  P.  M.  Again 
I  floated  on  the  wave,  and  bid  farewell  to  the  birthplace  of  my 
fathers.  On  Juniatta  some  of  the  most  august,  grand  and  sublime 
scenery  I  ever  saw,  Tullulah  [sic]  not  excepted.  Arrived  at  Columbia 
3  P.  M.  after  being  detained  with  a  break  in  canal.  Rains  continued. 
Susquehannab  threatened  danger  to  bridges,  rafts,  small  craft  Ac. 
At  Columbia  mounted  rail  road  car,  and  again  moved  with  the  speed 
of  steam.  At  4  P.  M.  was  in  Philadelphia,  the  city  of  order  and  beauty. 
Staid  till  2nd  day  morning.  Saw  all  the  curiosities  A  rain  continued. 
Played  a  game  of  chess  with  Milzeil  automaton  chess  player,  was 
beaten.  Saw  Dabussy  Adam  A  Eve  Ac.  One  more  day  found  me  walking 
the  streets  of  the  great  city  of  New  York,  where  I  remained  five  days. 
Rains  continued,  and  in  meantime  went  over  to  Newark.  Then  re¬ 
turned  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington  as  fast  as  steam  could 
drive  me.  Thence  to  Richmond,  remained  one  day  in  land  office  A 
thence  Petersburg,  Blakly  (again  moved  by  steam)  Rahleigh,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  Cheraw,  Camden,  Columbia  Augusta  Ac.  then  in  a  hired  buggy 
home  amidst  the  Joyous  reception  of  all. 

CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

By  Company  D,  yth  Regiment  Georgia  Volunteers,  upon  the  death  of 
Capt.  T.  8.  Moyer. 

Whereas,  intelligence  having  reached  us  of  the  death  of  our  Cap¬ 
tain,  T.  S.  Moyer,  from  a  wound  received  upon  the  glorious  battle 
field  of  Manassas,  on  Sunday,  July  21st,  1861,  the  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Company  D,  solemnly  and  deeply  Impressed  with  the  stern 
decree  of  Providence  which  has  removed  him  from  our  midst,  and 
sorrowfully  alive  to  the  irreparable  loss  which  we  have  sustained  in 
his  death,  do  hereby  resolve — 

1.  That  our  admiration  and  respect  for  him  as  an  officer,  was  only 
equaled  by  our  love  and  esteem  for  him  as  a  man — the  first  inspired 
by  all  those  sterling  qualities  which  constitute  the  model  commander: 
capacity,  with  soundness  of  head  to  control  and  direct  it;  discipline, 
with  firmness  and  moderation  to  temper  it;  and  above  all,  that  kind¬ 
ness  of  heart  and  amiability  of  temper  which  made  him  friend  and 
brother  to  each  one  of  us.  < 

2.  That  whilst  we  deplore  his  loss,  not  only  to  us,  but  to  his  Vela- 
tivee  and  friends,  as  soldiers,  we  can  but  glory  that  when  Death  did 
strike  him,  it  was  upon  the  field  of  battle,  fighting  manfully  in  de¬ 
fence  of  his  country’s  rights  and  honor,  and  that  his  eyes  were  not 
closed  until  the  invading  foe  was  put  to  flight,  and  the  valor  and 
prowess  of  the  Confederate  troops  established  and  acknowledged,  by 
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tbe  achievement  of  one  of  the  most  decisive  and  brilliant  victories 
ever  won. 

3.  That  our  sympathies  are  actively  enlisted  with  his  bereaved 
parents,  whose  pride  and  hope  he  was.  and  with  all  the  relatives  and 
friends  who  knew  him  best  and  loved  him  most,  and,  although  they 
gave  him  to  us  while  yet  upon  the  verge  of  manhood,  and  with  high 
hopes  of  a  long  life  of  usefulness  and  honor  before  him,  the  sorrow 
which  they  feel  with  us,  in  his  untimely  death,  may  be  chastened  and 
softened  by  the  thought  that  it  was  His  will,  "who  doeth  all  things 
well,”  and  that  the  laurel  wreath  encircled  his  brow  with  the  sad 
habiliments  which  shrouded  all  that  was  mortal  of  him  for  the  grave. 

4.  That,  as  the  most  grateful  offering  which  we  can  make  to  his 
bereaved  friends,  we  tender  them  our  sincere  condolence  in  their 
grief,  with  the  assurance  that  his  memory  shall  live  bright  in  our 
hearts,  so  long  as  the  noble  qualities  of  bis  head  and  heart  can  stimu¬ 
late  us  by  example,  or  the  sterner  virtues  of  the  soldier  cheer  us  on 
and  sustain  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty. 

5.  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  be  signed  by  the  officers  of  this 
Company  and  forwarded  to  his  parents,  and  that  the  Columbus  En¬ 
quirer  and  the  Marietta  Advocate  be  requested  to  publish  tbe  same. 

Lieut.  J.  B.  LINDLEY, 

Lieut.  JNO.  F.  KISER. 

JOSEPH  A.  COTTEN,  Sec  y. 

Daily  Columbus  Enquirer,  August  17,  1861. 
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Mrs.  J.  H.  Peterson.  895  E^st  8  North,  ProTO,  Utah,  wants  data  on 
parentage  of  James  Pace,  born  Jan.  23,  1778,  married  Mary  Ann  Lov¬ 
ing.  1796,  Ogiethorpe  County,  Georgia;  died  at  Battie  of  New  Orieana, 
Dec.  23,  1814.  Also  birthplaces  and  dates  of  Stephen  Williams,  who 
died  before  May  8,  1822,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Thompson  of  Putnam 
County,  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Ethel  S.  Updike,  1130  E^ast  Culver  Street,  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
wishes  information  on  Capt.  Reason  Davis  who  died  in  Chatham 
County,  Georgia,  in  1814.  Who  were  his  parents,  where  was  he  born 
and  who  were  his  children?  Also  marriage  date  of  Simeon  Spear  who 
was  born  in  Elbert  County,  Georgia,  1797,  lived  in  Franklin  County, 
Georgia,  where  he  married  as  his  second  wife,  Marina  Mitchell,  April 
7,  1842,  and  died  Dec.  1874. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Faulk.  207  McClendon,  West  Monroe.  Louisiana,  wants 
information  on  Martha  Snow  Goodwin,  born  Dec.  3,  1808,  married  Dec. 
20,  1827  to  Lemuel  Newcomb,  at  Macon,  Georgia;  married  second  time 
to  Smith  W.  Bennett.  Information  on  Smith  W.  Bennett  is  also  de¬ 
sired. 

Mr.  A.  Y.  Satterfield.  P.  O.  Box  271,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  wants  informa¬ 
tion  on  Charles  Hamilton  Satterfield  who  came  to  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
from  England  in  1790;  he  and  brother  later  went  to  North  Carolina, 
then  to  Habersham  County,  Georgia,  where  two  sons  were  born.  One 
son  was  born  in  Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina.  He  later  settled 
in  Menlo,  Georgia.  Any  information  on  the  family  and  descendants 
is  wanted.  Also  information  on  Daniel  McDaniel,  born  in  Jackson 
County,  Georgia,  1790;  father  served  in  Revolution;  son  married  Mar¬ 
garet  Anderson. 
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Push  the  Button:  The  Chronicle  of  a  Professor's  Wife.  By  May- 
belle  Jones  Dewey.  (Atlanta:  Tapper  and  Love,  Inc.,  1951.  Pp.  xi, 
180.  12.76.) 

This  la  autobiography  in  the  conversational  manner,  relaxed,  dis¬ 
cursive,  episodic,  marked  by  good  humor,  narrated  with  mild  pro¬ 
testations  of  self-disparagement,  and  imbued  with  conviction  that  one 
need  not  move  mountains  or  build  cities  to  enjoy  a  rewarding  life.  It 
is  an  anecdotal  chronicle  of  the  pleasures  of  a  Cartersville  childhood 
and  of  a  happy  marriage  in  a  home  near  the  campus  of  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity,  sharing  the  Joys  and  tribulations  of  the  career  of  a  college 
professor.  Amidst  the  comments  on  flower-gardening,  the  recipes,  the 
tall  tales,  are  occasional  items  of  interest  to  the  social  historian  of 
Georgia — how  Christmas  was  celebrated  by  village  churches  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century,  how  children  were  educated,  how  they 
gave  parties.  Implicit  is  a  sincere  defense  of  state  and  region,  as  pos¬ 
sessing  rich  traditions  but  also  abreast  of  the  finest  elements  of  con¬ 
temporary  American  civilization. 

The  professor,  the  hero  of  the  volume,  continues  in  the  role  he  has 
played  for  many  years  as  director  of  the  Emory  Glee  Club.  The  many 
pages  of  his  wife’s  story  devoted  to  this  institution  convey  by  impli¬ 
cation  an  over-looked  fact  about  the  emotional  structure  of  college 
life  in  America.  Big-time  athletics  are  not  mandatory  as  the  basis  (or 
college  spirit  or  for  alumni  loyalty.  At  Emory  hundreds  of  young  men 
have  sung  together  under  Dr.  Malcolm  H.  Dewey’s  direction.  They 
have  shared  journeys,  not  only  in  the  South  but  in  the  North  and  in 
Europe,  not  to  win  headlines  at  football,  but  to  gain  applause  by  their 
expert  rendition  of  Bach  and  of  spirituals.  They  have  developed  from 
their  experiences  a  college  spirit  resting  on  the  soundest  of  cultural 
foundations.  That  this  sense  of  good  fellowship  and  this  loyalty,  both 
to  director  and  to  University,  have  endured  through  the  long  years 
since  graduation  is  amply  attested  in  Mrs.  Dewey’s  devoted  account 
of  her  life  with  “the  Professor.’’ 

Jamks  Hakvey  Young 
Emory  University 

Origins  of  the  New  South,  ISty-IBtS.  By  C.  Vann  Woodward.  (Vol. 
IX  of  A  History  of  the  South,  edited  by  Wendell  H.  Stephenson  and 
B.  Merton  Coulter.  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press, 
Pp.  xvi,  542,  Illustrations.  86.50.) 

This  volume  of  A  History  of  the  South  will  be  received  with  mixed 
feelings  by  Southerners,  and  perhaps  not  too  warmly  by  those  whose 
ancestry  dates  back  to  the  Civil  War.  The  interpretation  is  different 
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from  that  of  any  previous  work  of  this  period.  Prof.  Woodward  has 
debunked  much  of  the  accepted  fact  of  the  era  from  1877-1913,  and 
has  given  an  entirely  fresh  approach  to  his  work. 

For  example,  he  disproves  the  theories  of  historians  like  Philip 
Bruce  and  Holland  Thompson,  who  maintained  that  the  governments 
of  the  Southern  states  after  the  Reconstruction  were  conducted  with 
efficiency  and  economy.  Mr.  Woodward  maintains  that  such  was  not 
the  case.  Moreover,  the  author  pictures  such  Southern  heroes  as  Wade 
Hampton,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Henry  Grady,  John  B.  Gordon,  Alfred  H. 
Colquitt,  and  others,  not  as  good  and  noble  men,  but  as  ambitious 
opportunists.  Neither  does  Mr.  Woodward  have  much  praise  for  the 
Yankee  who  came  South  during  this  era  to  invest  millions  in  a  down¬ 
trodden  and  undeveloped  section  of  the  country. 

As  for  the  long-recognixed  terms  like  "Solid  South”  and  “Bourbon.” 
the  author  says  they  are  “of  questionable  value  to  the  historian"  (p.  75). 
He  also  maintains  that  it  “is  quite  possible  that  the  Carpetbagger 
and  Scalawag  have  been  allotted  by  the  historians  a  share  of  attention 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  true  importance”  (p.  22). 

One  might  disagree  with  the  author  on  some  of  his  viewpoints,  but 
certainly  no  criticism  can  be  made  of  the  excellent  research  and  writ¬ 
ing  which  went  into  the  making  of  the  book.  The  author  has  cut  his 
way  through  a  tangle  of  facts  that  would  stagger  the  average  his¬ 
torian.  He  has  treated  very  skillfully  the  various  phases  of  Southern 
life  such  as  education,  politics,  economics,  race  relations,  religion, 
agriculture,  and  literature.  His  story  is  complete,  and  in  it  he  has 
thrown  light  on  events  and  movements  in  Southern  history  which 
have  all  too  long  been  unknown.  In  fact,  too  little  formal  treatment 
of  this  period  has  been  made  by  the  historian.  Much  of  its  history 
heretofore  has  been  passed  on  by  word  of  mouth,  and  stories  told  by 
the  old-timers  have  been  accepted  on  face  value.  Prof.  Woodward’s 
book  has  blazed  a  new  trail. 

The  attractive  format  is  in  keeping  with  the  other  volumes  in  the 
series. 

S.  Walter  Martin 
University  of  Georgia. 

The  Colonial  Records  of  South  Carolina.  The  Journal  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Assembly.  September  12.  nS9-March  25.  nil.  Edited 
by  J.  H.  Easterby.  (Columbia:  The  Historical  Commission  of  South 
Carolina,  1952.  Pp.  r.i,  613.  Frontispiece.  $12.50.) 

With  this  the  second  volume  of  the  Colonial  records  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  to  be  brought  out  by  the  Historical  Commission  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  this  significant  publication  project  is  now  well  on  its  way.  Its 
completion  can  now  be  assured  as  far  as  any  future  undertaking  can. 
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and  there  will  ultimately  be  about  forty  volumes.  Next  year  the  editor 
hopes  to  be  able  to  publish  at  least  four  volumes  and  an  equal  or 
larger  number  annually  thereafter.  The  two  volumes  so  far  printed 
are  handsome  In  appearance  both  Inside  and  out;  and  they  are  edited 
with  meticulous  scholarship. 

It  cannot  be  emphaslied  too  often  that  though  these  records  ara 
what  are  termed  docuraentaiy  and  therefore  supposed  to  be  uninter¬ 
esting  to  the  general  reader  and  valuable  only  to  the  researcher,  yet 
among  the  masses  of  legislative  verbiage  necessary  for  a  record  of  the 
daily  proceedings  there  are  frequently  highly  interesting  letters  and 
reports,  which  anyone  with  a  casual  interest  in  history,  whether  he 
be  South  Carolinian  or  otherwise,  should  enjoy.  Some  of  the  topics 
which  lend  interest  to  the  present  volume  of  journals  are  the  slave 
insurrection  of  1739,  a  great  Charleston  fire  the  next  year,  and  the 
war  against  the  Spaniards  in  Florida.  Various  laws  were  passed  to 
reward  loyal  slaves  who  helped  to  put  down  the  insurrection  and  also 
rewards  for  Indians  who  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Colony  in  suppressing 
it.  For  example,  “a  Negro  Man  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Smith  named 
Quash,  did  endeavour  to  take  one  of  the  rebellious  Negroes;  for  which 
your  Committee  are  of  Opinion  that  he  should  be  rewarded  with  the 
sum  of  £  10  in  Cash.”  Also  each  of  several  Indians  who  “did  assist 
In  hunting  for,  taking  and  destroying  the  said  rebellious  Negroes" 
should  have  “a  Coat,  a  Flap,  a  Hat,  a  Pair  of  Indian  Stockings,  a  Gun, 

2  Pounds  of  Powder  and  8  Pounds  of  Bullets.”  The  Colony  was  much 
disappointed  that  the  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  was  not  a  success.  The  South  Carolinians  afforded  General  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  a  regiment,  and  its  part  in  the  campaign  was  long  to  be  a 
subject  of  dispute  and  bitter  contention  with  the  General  and  his 
Georgians.  This  will  be  a  subject  to  be  looked  forward  to  in  the  next 
volume  of  the  journals. 

Columbus  on  the  Chattahoochee.  By  Etta  Blanchard  Worsley.  (Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ga.:  Columbus  Office  Supply  Company,  1951.  Pp.  xvl,  513 
and  unnumbered  pages.  Illustrations.  $10.00.) 

Though  several  histories  have  been  written  of  Columbus  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  this  one,  none  of  them  has  been  as  scholarly  and 
complete  as  Mrs.  Worsley’s  Columbus  on  the  Chattahoochee.  She  has 
gone  farther  back  for  her  beginnings  and  she  has  brought  the  story 
down  to  the  present — the  history  directly  previous  to  this  one  having 
been  published  in  1S28.  But  very  properly,  Mrs.  Worsley  has  not  played 
up  the  present  and  exaggerated  its  importance  by  fulsome  praise  of 
everybody  and  everything.  She  has  organized  her  facts  well  and  has 
substantiated  them  by  references  to  the  sources.  There  are  also  a  well- 
organized  index  and  a  great  wealth  of  well-chosen  illustrations.  And, 
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again,  let  it  be  said  that  Mrs.  Worsley  has  written  in  a  pleasing  and 
clear  style.  This  is  certainly  the  best  history  of  Columbus  that  has 
yet  appeared  and  it  might  well  be  taken  as  a  challenge  to  other  cities. 

Here  we  find  the  Indian  background  of  the  Columbus  region,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Chattahoochee — the  Spanish  activities,  Oglethori>e’s 
treaty  with  the  Indians  in  1739.  Coweta  Town,  Fort  Mitchell,  and  the 
observations  of  early  travelers  to  this  region.  Then  come  the  founding 
of  Columbus,  the  growth  of  the  pioneer  village  into  a  bustling  manu¬ 
facturing  and  trading  center,  its  lifeline  of  the  Chattahoochee  River, 
war.  Reconstruction,  and  its  importance  today.  Especially  valuable 
and  Interesting  are  the  descriptions  of  the  many  old  homes  in  and 
near  the  city  and  accounts  of  the  old  families  who  lived  in  them.  At 
the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  section  of  many  unnumbered  pages,  con¬ 
taining  sketches  of  prominent  citizens  of  Colmubus.  The  author  de¬ 
serves  great  praise  for  her  untiring  work  in  producing  this  scholarly 
volume. 

The  General  who  Marched  to  Hell.  William  Tecumteh  Sherman  and 
his  March  to  Fame  and  Infamy.  By  Earl  Schenck  Miers.  (New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1951.  Pp.  xzlv.  350,  xx.  Maps.  14.50.) 

The  general  who  marched  to  hell  was  William  T.  Sherman  (Cump 
or  Uncle  Billy  to  his  soldiers  and  Intimates)  and  the  hell  to  which  he 
marched  (and  made?)  was  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  And  further 
according  to  the  author.  Mr.  Miers,  the  General  also  marched  to  fame 
and  infamy — whether  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  depending  on  the 
geographical  location  of  the  critic.  The  author  can  hardly  be  said  to 
take  sides  as  to  which  It  was.  And  that  is  to  say  that  he  neither  praises 
or  blames  the  General,  either  by  direction  or  indirection,  though  it 
is  evident  that  he  has  some  admiration  for  Sherman,  as,  indeed,  any¬ 
one  must  now  and  then  who  knows  much  about  him. 

Mr.  Miers’  method  of  composing  this  book  is  unusual.  It  has  been 
common  practice  for  the  past  few  years  to  let  a  person  or  a  period  of 
history  speak  for  itself  through  the  words  of  that  individual  or  through 
the  writings  of  contemporaries,  as  the  Lincoln  primer  or  the  Lee 
primer  and  The  Blue  and  the  Gray.  But  here  there  is  a  modification 
of  this  method,  whereby  the  author  cleverly  carries  forward  about 
half  of  his  narrative  in  bis  own  words  bridging  the  gap  from  one  di¬ 
rect  quotation  to  another.  The  quotations  in  almost  every  instance  are 
the  words  uttered  at  the  time  by  some  participant.  Most  of  Sherman’s 
statements  are  taken  from  his  Memoirs,  published  ten  years  after  the 
war.  Immediacy  and  atmosphere  are  secured  most  completely  from 
letters  and  diaries  of  persons  inconspicuous  in  history — of  Federal 
and  Confederate  soldiers  and  Southern  women. 

Due  scholarly  regard  for  references  to  sources  of  information  is 
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given  not  through  footnotes  (which  the  ordinary  readers  seem  to  ab¬ 
hor)  but  through  “Comments  on  Specific  Sources.”  which  are  grouped 
at  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  author  picks  up  Sherman  in  Louisiana  in  1860  and  leaves  him 
on  the  reviewing  stand  In  Washington  in  1865,  Sherman  breaks  through 
the  details  surrounding  bis  Civil  IVar  career  frequently,  though  not 
as  clearly  as  If  this  were  strictly  his  biography.  Instead,  it  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  movement  in  which  Sherman  was  at  the  center;  but  now 
and  then  the  author  gives  the  background  of  the  times,  departing  far 
beyond  the  spotlight  in  which  the  General  acted — as  for  instances, 
sections  on  the  presidential  campaign  of  1864. 

This  book  will  provide  interesting  reading  to  those  people  even 
mildly  interested  in  American  history  and  it  will  add  to  the  knowledge 
of  scholars  interesting  documentary  sources  heretofore  unexploited. 

American  Jewry  and  the  Civil  War.  By  Bertram  Wallace  Korn. 
(Philadelphia:  The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  1951.  Pp. 
xiv,  331.  Illustrations.  $4.00.) 

Though  the  first  Jews  came  to  America  in  early  colonial  times,  they 
were  so  few  and  so  scattered  that  they  had  progressed  little  toward 
a  communal  life  until  the  Civil  War  and  years  immediately  following. 
Then  as  now  they  were  not  a  block  in  politics  or  in  views  on  the 
various  political  and  economic  questions  of  the  day.  Before  the  war 
they  differed  among  themselves  on  the  slavery  question,  though,  of 
course,  in  the  South  they  supported  that  institution  or  kept  quiet. 
In  the  North  there  were  a  few  outstanding  leaders  who  were  abolition¬ 
ists,  but  most  of  the  Jews  there  mildly  opposed  slavery  or  actually 
supported  it.  Rabbi  Morris  J.  Raphall  of  New  York  was  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  defender  of  slavery,  while  Rabbi  David  Einhorn  of  Baltimore 
(and  later  of  Philadelphia)  was  an  equally  pronounced  opponent  of  it. 

Dr.  Korn,  the  author  of  this  scholarly  and  important  study,  with  a 
clear  and  sometimes  emphatic  style,  sets  forth  the  background  of 
Jewry  as  briefly  suggested  above,  and  then  devotes  the  major  part  of 
his  book  to  the  subject  announced  in  its  title — American  Jewry  in 
the  Civil  War.  He  has  given  more  attention  to  the  North  because  most 
of  the  Jews  lived  there  and  because  his  source  material  for  that  region 
was  more  voluminous.  Jews  enlisted  in  both  Federal  and  Confederate 
armies  and  they  engaged  in  trade  and  speculation  in  both  sections. 
Because  of  their  trading  activities  as  well  of  traditional  tendencies 
of  Gentiles  to  set  the  Jews  apart  as  a  peculiar  people,  a  pronounced 
hostility  developed  against  the  Jews  in  both  North  and  South.  In  the 
North  there  were  two  bitter  issues  which  the  Jews  fought  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  end.  The  first  Involved  chaplaincy  in  the  army.  The  law  re¬ 
lating  to  chaplains  limited  them  to  reg;ularly  ordained  ministers  of 
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people,  were  “Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny,”  “In  the  Evening  by 
the  Moonlight,”  and  “Oh!  Dem  Golden  Slippers!” 

He  first  played  his  songs  on  his  banjo  on  the  streets  of  Washington, 
then  he  secured  employment  in  some  of  the  restaurants  there,  and 
finally  he  joined  Haverly’s  Minstrels  and  toured  the  United  States  and 
England.  When  Haverly's  returned.  Bland  remained  in  England  for 
some  years  and  made  several  trips  to  the  continent.  He  amassed  a 
small  fortune,  but  (like  Joe  Louis,  another  successful  Negro  of  a 
later  date)  he  was  unable  to  save  his  money. 

The  main  facts  of  Bland’s  life  appear  in  this  highly  fictionalized 
biography,  filled  with  imaginary  conversations  and  taking  even  much 
more  serious  liberties  by  adding  background.  The  trip  to  the  Virginia 
Tidewater  plantation  on  the  peninsula  below  Richmond,  which  is  made 
the  basis  and  inspiration  of  “Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny”  is  wholly 
imaginary — not  based  on  the  slimmest  sort  of  fact.  This  imaginary 
trip  was  made  in  two  days  and  a  half,  from  Washington  to  nine  miles 
below  Charles  City,  a  distance  of  at  least  125  miles  by  the  best  paved 
roads  today.  Accordingto  the  story  here  retailed.  Bland  passed  through 
fields  of  cotton  below  Richmond — it  is  doubtful  if  one  stalk  of  cotton 
was  ever  raised  in  that  region.  The  author  gives  no  sources  for  his 
information  in  this  book,  except  conversations  with  people  and  an 
article  in  Etude. 

It  might  well  be  stated  here  that  Bland’s  song  on  Virginia  was  not 
the  first  one  to  bear  that  name.  “Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny”  was 
a  song  well  known  to  Southern  whites  and  their  slaves  before  Bland 
was  born. 

As  a  reliable  biography  of  Bland,  this  book  will  not  do;  as  a  fic¬ 
tionalized  account  of  Bland  (with  a  sobbing  love  story  interwoven), 
it  is  an  engaging  piece  of  writing.  The  book  is  beautifully  made  up 
with  a  great  many  illustrations  drawn  by  Marian  L.  Larer;  also,  it 
includes  the  words  and  music  of  eight  of  Bland’s  songs.  There  is  an 
introduction  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  which  has  been 
appropriately  included  because  “Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny”  has 
been  adopted  as  the  official  song  of  that  state. 

A  Pictorial  History  of  the  Confederacy.  By  Lamont  Buchanan.  (New 
York:  Crown  Publishers.  Inc.,  1951.  Pp.  228.  $5.00.) 

This  is  an  elementary  history  of  the  Confederacy  woven  around 
illustrations,  which  consist  of  drawings,  paintings,  lithographs,  etch¬ 
ings,  photographs,  charts,  maps,  broadsides,  sheet  music,  and  the  front 
pages  and  clippings  of  newspapers.  It,  of  course,  does  not  purport  to 
be  a  balanced  comprehensive  story  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall  of 
the  Confederacy.  Instead,  it  is  selective,  emphasizing  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  leaders,  battles,  soldier  life,  and  the  every-day  affairs  of  the  civilian 
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population.  It  ia  divided  into  ten  numbered  but  unlabeled  chapters. 
The  illustrations  are  well-chosen  and  clearly  reproduced  hut  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  origin  of  each  is  not  indicated.  It  is,  therefore,  not  possible 
to  determine  whether  some  of  them  are  contemporary  or  of  more  re¬ 
cent  origin;  certainly  the  latter  is  true  of  some  of  them,  as  there  are 
anachronisms.  For  instance,  the  illustration  of  Fort  Johnson  (on 
page  32)  from  which  the  first  gun  was  fired  against  Fort  Sumter  on 
April  12,  1861,  includes  a  Confederate  flag  which  was  not  designed 
and  adopted  until  May  1,  1863;  and  the  Illustration  of  the  First  Battle 
of  Manassas  (page  59)  contains  the  battle  flag,  which  had  not  yet 
been  thought  of.  As  the  illustrations  are  not  given  titles,  one  must 
read  the  running  text  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  illustra¬ 
tion;  and  in  not  every  instance  is  a  direct  reference  made  to  the  illus¬ 
tration.  Nevertheless,  this  volume  is  of  value  to  the  expert  or  scholar; 
and  it  will  serve  even  a  more  useful  purpose  for  the  general  reader 
(for  whom  undoubtedly  it  was  produced) — it  will  give  him  an  Inter¬ 
esting  and  for  the  most  part  a  pleasant  trip  through  four  years  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Liberty  and  Property.  By  R.  V.  Coleman.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  son,  1951.  Pp.  xvi,  606.  Illustrations  and  Maps.  $5.00.) 

This  book  is  rich  in  dramatic  details  well  woven  into  a  narrative 
of  American  colonial  history,  which  has  far  too  often  been  told  in 
a  dry  unimaginative  fashion.  Not  so  here,  for  the  style  is  light  and 
is  touched  with  becoming  humor  here  and  there.  It  is  as  much  of  a 
continuous  story  as  it  seems  possible  to  make  out  of  the  development 
of  thirteen  separate  English  colonies.  But,  of  course,  the  French  and 
Spanish  come  in  to  add  a  xest  and  a  flair,  and  the  spread  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  westward  from  the  Atlantic  coast  gives  additional  opportunities 
for  drama.  The  story  naturally  coalesces  as  Mr.  Coleman  describes  the 
civilisation  of  the  colonial  Americans. 

This  book  has  a  great  many  illustrations  and  clearly-drawn  maps. 
It  should  have  an  especial  appeal  to  the  general  reader  who  wants  to 
know  the  beginnings  of  the  United  States  of  today  and  who  wants 
to  get  this  information  in  the  most  painless  fashion.  The  title  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  book  has  a  propaganda  tinge  as  the  battle 
now  goes  on  between  the  systems  of  liberty  and  property  on  the  one 
hand  and  totalitarianism  on  the  other;  but  there  are  no  suggestions 
of  this  ideological  struggle.  It  might  well  be  guessed,  however,  that 
thin  book  will  not  find  its  way  onto  the  Communist  reading  lists. 

The  History  of  a  Brigade  of  South  Carolinians,  Known  as  “Gregg's,” 
and  Subsequently  as  “AfcGotran's  Brigade.”  By  J.  F.  J.  Caldwell. 
(Philadelphia:  King  &  Baird,  1866.  Lithograph.  Marietta,  Ga.:  Conti¬ 
nental  Book  Company,  1951.  Pp.  247.  $5.95.) 
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This  is  another  of  the  scarce  books  reprinted  by  the  Continental 
Book  Company  of  Marietta,  Georgia.  Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  a  noted 
authority  on  the  military  history  of  the  Confederacy,  rates  this  book 
as  “certainly  the  best  Brigade  history  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia  and,  .  .  .  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  early  books  on  the  Confed¬ 
eracy.”  Others  who  have  gone  far  into  Confederate  regimental  his¬ 
tories  will  agree  with  Dr.  Freeman. 

This  regiment  was  organized  in  the  summer  of  1862  and  fought 
through  the  subsequent  campaigns  of  Northern  Virginia  as  well  as  at 
Gettysburg,  surrendering  in  1865  with  Lee  at  Appomattox.  Caldwell 
gives  not  only  a  minute  history  of  this  regiment  but  also  interesting 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  soldiers. 
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